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Foreword 



Our country is launched on a new, 
ambitious, and complex experiment in vocational education. 
This is a response to three compelling forces: 

Serious unemployment of youth as they emerge from our 
schools; 

An awakened national conscience concerning our underprivi- 
leged; 

Continuing and significant changes in industry and trade re- 
quiring more skilled and intelligent workers, and leaving less 
opportunity for the unskilled. 

To meet these pressures it was natural that people should 
turn to vocational education for solutions. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 multiplied the 
federal funds available and dramatically expanded the scope 
of the secondary school program. Outside the schools the 
Job Corps is building its string of what are essentially resi- 
dential vocational schools. For adults a variety of develop- 
ment and training and retraining programs has become 
available. At the more technical level, junior colleges, com- 
munity colleges, and trade and technical institutes are bur- 
geoning. In many states area vocational schools covering a 
wide range of secondary, post-secondary, and adult vocational 
preparation are springing up. In older institutions new pro- 
grams are being instituted, and there is increasing explora- 
tion of such devices as work-study programs. 

These changes are happening so rapidly that it is difficult 
even to keep informed of what is taking place, much less to 
evaluate it. In a movement of this sort there are almost sure 
to be waste motion, waste money, and a few mistakes, along 
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with some very promising achievements. Unfortunately, 
there is conflict as to ideas and methods, and even a good 
deal of confusion as to purposes. 

Many questions are in the minds of thoughtful people. For . . 

example, what kind of vocational training is really needed? i 

How much -should be specific, and how much general? At ^ j 

what levels of the educational ladder can vocational content „ , 

best be inserted? How much can be done within the present 
framework of our secondary schools, and what sorts of new 
institutions are required? i 

To explore these and other questions, this Committee ^ 

commissioned Professor Dale C. Draper of San Francisco | 

State College to undertake a fact-finding study. He has read | 

widely, interviewed many key persons, and visited various . 

types of vocational centers. His very perceptive report makes 
up the bulk of this paper. I 

The Committee has reviewed Professor Draper’s report, j 

and discussed it with him. It has seemed to us that it would 
also be useful to set down our own conclusions to supple- 
ment his report, and as an aid to further thinking. We have 
done this in the second section of this paper. Our most iin- j 

portant observation is perhaps the last one: that in this fluid 
and growing field in which opinions differ widely, much re- 
search and experiment and, above all, careful and construc- 
tive thought are essential. Professor Draper s study is a good 
starting point. 

W. Randolph Burgess, Chairman 
National Committee on Secondary 
Education 
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A Report on the Current Scene 
in Vocational Education 



I: Introduction 

In our society the number of dif- 
ferent jobs for v/hich people must be prepared has been grow- 
ing steadily, and the complexity of many of the jobs has grown 
apace. At the same time it has become apparent that persons 
with inadequate preparation are not sharing in the advan- 
tages brought by technology; that, more and more, they are 
left with little or nothing to do in the economic life of the 
country. And, even though cybernetics may some day loosen 
the hold of the work ethic on society, people now obtain 
through work not only their economic rewards but also much 
of their identity, their social contacts, and their sense of 
accomplishment. 

Public policy makers have turned to vocational education 
as one means of enabling young people to move from school 
to productive, satisfying adult life. In the past few years this 
emphasis has been formalized in a variety of federal actions, 
including the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 (Job Corps and Neighborhood 
Youth Corps) , and the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 
was designed to reduce unemployment and to enable under- 
employed persons to move to better jobs or to adjust to tech- 
nological change. MDTA programs have offered young 
people, particularly school dropouts, an alternate route 
through training to a job. 
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The Vocational Education Act of 1963 “opened up” vo- 
cational education in two important ways. It facilitated the 
extension of vocational education to more geographic areas— 
particularly to small communities— to training in all occupa- 
tions except the professions, and to the full range of interests 
and skill potential. It also strengthened the concept of “con- 
tinuing education” by supporting post-high school and adult \ 

vocational education programs. To facilitate this “opening 
up,” the act encouraged the establishment of area vocational 
schools. These schools offer a way in which several schools 
or school districts can pool resources, facilities, and students 
to provide more complete vocational training programs. Each 
center is required to offer programs for out-of-school youth 
and adults as well as those in school. 

The function of the Job Corps, one of the programs in- 
cluded in the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, is to im- 
prove the employability of out-of-work young people from 
disadvantaged areas. Enrollees are moved from their home 
environment into a residential training center for around- 
the-clock formal and informal training opportunities. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps, also a part of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, was established to provide work 
experience in governmental and nonprofit private agencies 
for youth from low-income families. In addition to financial 
support of needy youth to help them stay in school, the pro- 
gram stresses the development of attitudes and behavior re- 
quired for regular employment. 

Vocational training is also a possibility under the terms of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Its 
funds can be used to supplement vocational training pro- 
grams or to add a vocational preparation component to more 
complex programs for children and youth from disadvan- 
taged areas. 

These five federal programs concerned with vocational r 

education, introduced in rapid succession, had the potential 
of influencing American education in significant ways, and 
they have been the source of much activity. By 1966 many • 

professional and lay observers of education began to wonder 
about the nature and significance of the developments. They 
raised anew some old questions about vocational education. 
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but they also added some new twists to these questions and 
raised a few new questions; for example, 

1. How important is skill training as compared to the under- 
standing of underlying principles and the mastering of re- 
lated knowledge in an occupation? Have the new programs 
taken into account the significance of rapid technological 
change? 

2. How can educational programs be designed so th::^ general 
and vocational components are effectively integrated? Is the 
new emphasis on vocational education tending to de-empha- 
size general education and/or increase the separation of the 
two? 

3. Can comprehensive high schools encompass the programs of 
general and vocational education needed for a wide range 
of student interests and abilities? Does the addition of an 
area vocational school tend to strengthen or weaken the 
comprehensive high school? 

4. How many and what kinds of people need vocational train- 
ing to enter the world of work at a level appropriate to their 
abilities and needs? 

5. What kinds of programs will help people with special needs, 
particularly those from disadvantaged areas? 

6. What national, state, and local policies, organizations, and 
services are needed to further develop and administer voca- 
tional education? 

It was such concerns as these which led the National Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education to commission a fact-finding 
study of vocational education. It was to assess the effects 
of the new federal programs on the vocational education of 
secondary students. And it was to study whether the new 
programs were tending to split vocational education off from 
general education, to separate vocational students from other 
students, and to encourage specialized schools at the expense 
of more comprehensive schools. 

There was some difficulty in separating developments in 
secondary vocational education from developments else- 
where, for the new acts also expanded programs at post-high 
school, college, and adult levels. While state and local agen- 
cies were making decisions about vocational education, they 
were also considering other educational policies which af- 
fected vocational education. These included the establish- 
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ment or expansion of community or junior colleges and the 
consolidation of small districts into larger ones. Nevertheless, 
for the most part, this study is limited to the long-term, com- 
prehensive job-entry vocational preparation of students at 
the secondary school level and to the effects of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. 

Before moving on to the body of the report, the writer 
wishes to thank the members of the Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education of the U.S. Office of Education and 
the staff of the American Vocational Association for their 
great help. They spent much time pointing out the develop- 
ments in vocational education. They made available their 
reports and files. And they suggested people to see and places 
to visit. In die course of a long trip in which many areas were 
visited, state and local directors of vocational education, prin- 
cipals, teachers, students, trainees, and corpsmen were also 
most gTacious and informative. 



II: The Basic Legislation 



Before 1963, vocational education 
in secondary schools was largely shaped by the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917, modified only by several subsequent acts. One of 
the characteristics of the Smith-Hughes Act was its prescrip- 
tiveness. It not only specified the areas for which federal sup- 
port would be given and the financial allocation for each 
field, but also set time allocations and standards of purpose, 
content, and method for most courses. It authorized funds 
for programs in agriculture, trade and industry, and home 
economics. Subsequent acts authorized programs in distribu- 
tive occupations (1937) and practical nursing and the fishing 
trades (1956). Otherwise, except for a considerable increase 
in funding, there was little change in the basic structure 
from 1917 to 1963. 

In a report issued in 1964 by the American Council on 
Education, Venn and Marchese say that the sponsors of the 
Smith-Hughes Act made its terms so explicit because at that 
time few people knew what went into a good vocational edu- 
cation program. The provision that each state, to qualify, 
must have a State Board for Vocational Education and a 
state plan for the administration of vocational education re- 
flected a feeling that because of the “historic antipathy of 
many general educators” the program needed to be adminis- 
tered by “people familiar with and sympathetic to vocational 
education.” (45:65)* 



* This and subsequent citations are to the bibliography, which begins on 
[)age 106. This reference is to page 65 in reference number 45 of that list. 
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Venn and Mardiese also point out that tvhile the Smith- 
Hughes Act represented a national endorsement of vocational 
education, its provisions were rooted in circumstances pre- 
ceding World War I. This led to such results as: 

1. Identification of vocational education as a high school func- 
tion, outside the interest or concern of higher education 
(through the “less than college grade” provision). 

2. Stress on useful and productive actit'ities as a major portion 
of the programs of instruction. 

3. Expectation that graduates would enter employment related 
to this training, with need for retraining unlikely. 

4. Limitation of chances for continuing education beyond the 
high school for those who elected vocational programs. 

5. Primary emphasis of federal support on farm-related occupa- 
tions. 

6. Emphasis, in industrial training, on trades and crafts. 

7. Institutionalization of school equipment and teacher experi- 
ence with little expectation of problems of obsolescence. 

Enrollments increased, with home economics and business 
education leading in numbers for many years. (Business 
education programs were not federally reimbursed.) Thus 
the two leading fields were, in a sense, the least “vocational.’ 
Home economics aimed chiefly at preparation for homemak- 
ing, while many students enrollf in business courses for 
avocational reasons. Courses in agriculture, home economics, 
office occupations, and, in a few cases, distributive education 
were generally found in comprehensive schools. Trade and 
industrial programs were confined largely to the cities and to 
special full-time technical high schools, though a few small 
schools offered them through cooperative arrangements with 
shops and factories. 

Area vocational schools have existed in a few states for 
some time, some even predating the Smith-Hughes Act. Con- 
necticut, for example, began its system of regional vocational- 
technical schools in 1910. Operated by the Connecticut 
State Department of Education, the 14 schools have primary 
responsibility for the state’s vocational-technical education at 
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the secondary level- Kentucky established two vocational- 
technical schools in 1938, and by the mid-40 s it had 13 area 
vocational schools, one of which established a satellite ex- 
tension center to serve the schools in a remote area. 

Some common practices emerged as to the control and ad- 
ministration of vocational education- In most states the same 
people served on both the State Board of Education and the 
State Board for Vocational Education, and the Division of 
Vocational Education \vas in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Thus, the administrative separation written into the 
Smith-Hughes Act was somewhat alleviated. However, in a 
few states separate vocational units operated below the state 
level. In New Jersey vocational education programs were 
operated by separate boards at the county level, while in Wis- 
consin vocational education rvas the responsibility of a sep- 
arate local administration- 



The Panel of Consultants 

After World War II it became apparent that the Federal- 
State programs of vocational education were not adequate 
to meet the demands brought about by such developments as; 

• Generally increasing skill requirements 

• Emergence of new fields of employment 

• Changes in manpower requirements both by occupa- 
tions and by geographic areas 

• Concern for more effective use of manpower 

• Desire to reduce poverty and unemployment 

In 1961, President Kennedy appointed a Panel of Consult- 
ants on Vocational Education to review and evaluate the cur- 
rent situation and make recommendations for improvement. 
One finding which resulted was that vocational education had 
not been sufficiently sensitive to factors of supply and demand 
in the labor force. Offerings and enrollments generally 
lagged considerably behind employment opportunities. The 
situation by occupational fields was this: (32:63) 
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Occui’A'iioN Percent OF SruDEMS 
Schools Enrolled As 
Offering of % of Age 
Groui* 15*19 



Agriculture 


45 


3.5 


Trade and 
Industry 


10 


2.0 


Home 

Economics 


95 


7.1 


Distributive 

Education 


10 


0.3 


Business 

Education 


80 


13.5 



Emit.ovment Oi’i’ORruNrriF.s 



Number needed may decrease: techni* 
cal requirements are increasing. 

20% of employed popii5.*tion in these 
areas: large expansion needed. 

Courses offered primarily focused on 
homemaking: related vocational fields 
expanding rapidly. 

Opportunities are large and widely 
scattered. 

Includes many students enrolled for 
avocational purposes. 



These data and others gathered by the Panel revealed that 

I student’s opportunity to obtain an appjopr^ 
education rvas colored by tvhere he lived. Wide variations 
existed as to the number and kinds of programs offered. The 
agures for trade and industrial education were particularly 
striking. Only two percent of the age group were in the pro- 
orams even though employees in these areas made up a large 
fraction of the labor force. Trade and industry courses WCTe 
available mostly in large cities. Even so, about halt the 
schools which offered these courses had no more than four 
programs. Students in smaller schools naturally tended to 

have even fewer choices. . , j 

During the Smith-Hughes era vocational education was 

often considered by parents, educators, students, and vocal 
citizens to be less important, and less prestigious, than prep- 
aration for college. Thus, vocational education sometimes 
crot the short end of the budget and had to make do with poor 
buildings and equipment. Furthermore, it \^s often con- 
sidered a dumping ground for poor students. To counteract 
this image as well as to satisfy the requirements of employers, 
vocational educators tended to be selective. In the sttuggle 
for prestige, both general and vocational educators and their 
communities tended to forget those with special needs the 
disadvantaged student and the potential dropout. 

To correct what seemed to be an inadequate situation, t e 
Panel of Consultants made many suggestions for the improve- 
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ment of the federally supported vocational programs. Most 
of their suggestions were accepted by Congress and found 
form in the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 

The act designates four groups of persons to be served: 
(a) those in secondary school, (b) those who have completed 
or discontinued their formal education and are preparing to 
enter the labor market, (c) those who have already entered 
the labor market and need to upgrade old skills or learn new 
ones, and (d) those with special educational handicaps. Vo- 
cational education thus embraces college and adult levels as 
well as the secondary schools; it includes retraining as well as 
job-entry training; and it offers programs for those who are 
in some way disadvantaged as well as for interested, able 
students. 

In several respects the Vocational Education Act of 1963 in- 
corporated marked changes from the older programs. Nearly 
all these changes were in the direction of opening up new 
possibilities and striving for greater flexibility. 

1. It eliminates previous restrictions limiting support to certain 
designated vocational areas (e. g., agriculture) and permits 
instruction in all occupational fields and levels other than 
professional. (Removal of categorical support was strongly 
resisted during Congressional hearings by traditionalist vo- 
cational educators. (19), (39) However, the elimination of 
categorical support facilitates the introduction of new 
courses as new occupations emerge and the demands of the 
labor market change.) 

2. It sanctions programs for all ages and abilities, witli par- 
ticular attention to those who have academic, socio-eco- 
nomic, or other handicaps. While all courses supported by 
the act must be integral parts of programs to enable stu- 
dents to obtain employment, and students must be “bona 
fide vocational students,” instruction can be given in any 
subject which will enable the student to benefit from voca- 
tional education. (This provision enables schools to design 
integrated programs of vocational and general education for 
disadvantaged students. Also, it provides a way by which 
programs under this act and those under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act can be coordinated. The 
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work-study program for those needing an income to stay 
in a vocational education program should be of consid- 
erable help to the economically handicapped.) 

3. To make programs accessible to many people, the act per- 
mits the use of various kinds of publicly controlled institu- 
tions such as comprehensive high schools, area schools, 
junior and community colleges, and four-year colleges and 
universities. It encourages the building of area vocational 
schools and the provision of programs for those who have 
left school. Residential facilities may be constructed where 
distance or poor home environment of students is a factor. 
Apprentice and cooperative programs may also be included. 

4. To round out the funding of programs, at least three 
percent of each state allotment is to be used for ancillary 
services, including guidance and counseling, teacher train- 
ing, and administration. 

5. Ten percent of the amount appropriated annually is to be 
used under direct authority of the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education for research and for experimental and pilot pro- 
grams, with emphasis on youth in economically depressed 
areas. 



Advisory Groups 

To keep vocational educ'ation programs realistic in terms 
of the needs of the labor market and the people to be served, 
the VEA provides for several advisory and review bodies. 

a. To advise the Commissioner of Education, there is to be ? 
National Advisory Committee composed of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, representatives of the Departments of 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor, and twelve nongovern- 
mental members, not more than six of whom shall be 
educators. 

b. A National Advisory Council is to be appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to review and 
evaluate all publicly supported programs of vorational edu- 
cation, starting in 1966 and submitting its report by January 
1, 1968, and at intervals of not more than five years 
thereafter. 

c. State boards are to include or create a functioning advisory 
council whose members have recent experience in the fields 
of management and labor. 
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d. Each state department of education and each district work- 
ing under the stale plan is to develop cooperative arrange- 
ments with the state employment service to exchange infor- 
mation regarding the status of the labor market and the 
occupational qualifications of students completing or hav- 
ing completed vocational education courses and wishing to 
be employed. 

e. Programs of instruction are to be developed in consultation 
with potential employers or others having substantive 
knowledge of the occupational field of study being planned. 

Even though VEA63 is considerably more “open” than the 
Smith-Hughes Act, opportunities for separation between gen- 
eral and vocational education continue to exist. The require- 
ment that vocational education must be designed to ^ fit 
individuals for employment in a recognized occupation elim- 
inates support, except experimentally, for courses which sim- 
ply orient the student to the world of work in general, or 
courses which are exploratory or prevocational. Yet these are 
the courses which could provide some unity between voca- 
tional and general education. Also, the separate administra- 
tive and supervisory organizations and reporting procedures 
required by the act could fragment school systems. 



Schedule of Funding 

To fund the program envisioned in the act the amounts 
shown in Table I were authorized. 



Table I 

.\in HORiz.vnoNS Under the Federal .\ci.s 
(in millions) 



Voailumd Ed ucation Act of 1963 smilU-H ughes 

Research t Work Study and 

Fiscal Available Development ir Residential George-Rarden 
Year to States Grants Schools Acts 



1964 .'■>4.0 6.0 

1965 106.65 11.85 

1966 159.75 17.75 

1967 202.5 22.5 

1 968 and 202.5 22.5 

thereafter 

(from VEA) 







57.15 


117.15 


30.0' 




57.15 


205.65 


50.0 


4 yrs. 


57.15 


284.65 


35.0 


’ only 


57.15 


317.15 


35.0 


57.15 


317.15 



Ill: The Students to Be Served 



The purpose of the Vocitional 
Education Act is to assist states (and schools) to improve and 
extend existing programs of vocational education and to 
develop new programs so that high school youth in all com- 
munities will have access to vocational training suited to their 
needs, interests, and abilities.” This paraphrase of VEA63 
implies increased numbers. But the expansion will not only 
be a matter of numbers but also a matter of differing needs, 
interests, and abilities. Who will the additional students be? 
How will they resemble those already in vocational educa- 
tion? How will they differ from them? 

An Enrollment Projection 

The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education has 
estimated that during the sixties 26 million young workers 
will be entering the labor force. Of these, two out of every 
ten, or about five million, ^vill complete college and presum- 
ably be employed in some profession. The other 21 million 
will be seeking nonprofessional occupations. The Panel rec- 
ommended that training opportunities be offered to all 21 

million noncollege graduates. 

These entrants will represent a wide range of abilities and 
aspirations, and they will leave from various points on the 
educational scale. A research project at the University of 
California at Berkeley attempted to determine the responsi- 
bility each level of the educational system has for the em- 
ployability of its students. (22) The study identified the 
levels at which students left school and matched those levels 
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with a cluster of occupations in which students might rea- 
sonably expect to find employment. To analyze the point at 
which students withdrew and the number at each point, the 
research team assumed a sample of 1,000 students at the sev- 
enth grade and applied dropout and transfer rates from sev- 
eral research reports. The data indicated that students tend 
to leave school at three levels and enter jobs at corresponding 
levels. 

Level I. Those with a minimum of vocational education: 

Number Leave school as: 

290 High school dropouts 

206 High school graduates not coutinuiug 

IM Lower division dropouts from colleges aud univeisi- 
ties 

76 Dropouts from junior colleges 

17 Dropouts from special adult schools 

703 

Enter jobs categorized as: 

Unskilled or semi-skilled work: machine and equip- 
ment operation, basic clerical and distributive jobs, 
skilled trades. 

Level II. Those who have completed occupational programs 
at the junior college level, or have gained com- 
petency in collegiate upper division work: 

Number Leave school as: 

26 Graduates of special adult schools 

75 Graduates of junior colleges 

62 Upper division dropouts from colleges aud universi- 
ties 

163 

Enter jobs categorized as: 

Semi-professional, technical, licensed occupations, 
complex clerical, complex distributive. 

Level III. Those who complete four or more years of college: 

Number Leave school as (or with): 

67 Graduates with .All or BS degrees 

67 Graduate study experience 

134 

Enter jobs categorized as: 

Managerial or professional. 

According to this study, about half of the students will 
enter adult life with a high school education or less. Twenty 
percent more who begin some type of post-high school edu- 
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cation will drop out before completing their objective. If it 
is assumed that educational institutions have the responsibil- 
ity to send youth into the job world adequately prepared, 
then high schools have the primary responsibility for about 
seven out of ten students. 

Thus, about 70 percent of the high school students may be 
the target group needing some type of vocational education at 
the secondary level. However, there are several factors which 
tend to reduce the number for whom it may be feasible to 
provide such preparation. 

• The study reported census data to show that from 80 to 
90 percent of the boys and 40 to 50 percent of the girls will 
seek employment. This would average out to about 65 to 75 
percent of the Level I group who might be expected to 
join the labor force. 

• Since only about 13 percent of the school-age group have 
had "Vocational education courses, it is obvious that many 
people have entered the work force and been successful 
without such training. Since business and industrial proc- 
esses are becoming more technical, the number who can be 
successful in tliis way is probably being reduced. However, 
there apparently remain some number of jobs for which no 
specific education is required or for which training can 
easily be acquired on the job. Family-owned business is an 
example of this kind of situation. 

• With the expansion of business and industry into those 
areas requiring more education and training, it may be 
desirable to attempt to reduce the numbers who enter the 
labor market at Level I and increase the number entering 
at Levels II and III. Trends in college enrollments are 
climbing rapidly both in actual numbers and in percent of 
high school graduates. The growth of junior colleges 
throughout the United States will certainly heighten this 
trend. Thus the reduction of Level I persons and the in- 
crease of those in Levels II and III is already going on. 

Let us put together the research findings with the three 
qualifications just presented and re-estimate the proportion of 
students who might enter the labor market at :lie three levels. 
If the number of those completing college (Level III) were 
raised from 13.4 to 20 percent, and if the number completing 
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junior college training (Level II) were raised from 16.3 to 
25 percent, this would leave 55 percent of the students want- 
ing work at Level 1, and thus needing vocational training in 
secondary schools. However, about one-fourth to one-third 
of this gToup (about 15 percent of the total group) will not 
enter the labor market or want vocational training. Thus, 
the breakdown of the group who will become available to 
the labor force in the future may look something like this: 



Level III: 


College graduates and 
above 


20 percent 


Level II: 


Junior college and special 
school graduates 


25 


Level I: 


High school dropouts, 
high school graduates, 
and junior college 
dropouts 


40 




Those not entering the 
labor market or wanting 
vocational education 


15 



100 percent 

According to this analysis, high schools might expect to 
find 40 percent of the students enrolled in vocational educa- 
tion courses. One way to test this speculative projection is 
to compare it with current practice regarding the selection 
of students for vocational education. 

Characteristics of In-School Vocational Education Students 

Vocational school directors, high school principals, and 
state-level vocational educators rvho were visited by the writer 
were asked to describe the student group they were taking 
care of. The key question was: How does the vocational edu- 
cation student differ from other students? 

Generally, four groups of students were identified and 
described: 

1. The college-bound. In this group are two sub groups: 
(1) those going into four-year and graduate programs for 
the professions and (2) those preparing for programs of 
two years or more for technically oriented occupations. 
Students were described as above average and bright, with 
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financial vcsouvces and an interest in college. Those inter- 
viewed estimated that 40 to 60 percent of high school stu- 
dents were in this group. 

2. The vocational education groul). These were described as 
the average-ability students who for reasons of achievement, 
interest, and finances are not going to college. They are 
also interested in preparing for work in high school. A few 
were regarded as college-bound students with a trade oi 
other occupational skill as an avocational or temporary 
vocational interest (e.g., clerical skills to pay ones way 
through college). Also, a few below-average, dependable 
“good kids” were included. The vocational education group 
is estimated to be about 30 to 40 percent of the high school 
population. 

3. The potential dropouts. These are the unresponsive and 
irresponsible, the disoriented, the low achiever, and the 
“goof off” and trouble-maker. In this group are 10 to 20 
jDercent of the school population. 

4. The indeterminate group. This category was not always 
identified. Its members have a wide range of academic and 
financial ability. Some of them are in the college prepara- 
tory course. Most, however, are in the general education 
sections of high school classes. Their chief characteristic 
is that they have not chosen or felt the need of choosing 
their vocational and life goals. Approximately 10 to 20 
percent of the high school students can be classified this 

way. 



Selection Criteria 

The characteristics displayed by the vocational education 
group are, of course, no accident. In one sense these students 
are selected by vocational school directors and teachers. In 
another sense they select themselves, for interest in vocational 
education has been the primary criterion in high school. In 
recent years, since the number of student applicants has gen- 
erally exceeded the capacity of vocational education facilities, 
other selective criteria have been added. These include prior 
course work in industrial arts or home economics as well as 
attitudes of workmanship. Within this framework some 
.schools select students with the highest learning potential. 
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The criteria employed by two schools are listed below as 
examples. 

A. A new area vocational center offerbig courses in twelve 
skilled trades. Agreement has been reached that the follow- 
ing factors should be considered in counseling a student to 
attend the vocational center: 

• School grades: “C” average or better. 

• Physical education records. These indicate attitude and the 
nature of cooperation without necessarily including ability 
as a factor. 

• Attendance record. Because spaces are limited and ex|)enses 
high in this specialized program, it seems unwise to counsel 
a student into the program if his attendance record is less 
than satisfactory. 

• Counselor’s recommendation. Because the counselor has 
ready access to school records, psychological test data, and 
citizensliip reports, his recommendation is very important. 

• The shop teacher’s recommendation. Most of the students 
who have been in the school system for any length of time 
have had some shop ex|)eriencc. The opinion of the shop 
instructor should be a deciding fartor in determining the 
future of a student in the vocational center. 

• General intelligence scores of 100 or better are desired. In 
some cases a minimum of 90 is acceptable. 

• Student interest. As nearly as possible, the student should 
feel a commitment to his selected trade program. 

B. An established area vocational center offering courses in 
13 semi-skilled trades and three service occupations. For each 
student, data .‘'re to be obtained from the following sources: 

• Qualifying exam 

• Intelligence quotient 

• DAT results 

• Personal qualities rating by teachers 

• Medical report 

• Personal interview impressions 

Students are to be ranked according to the overall stand- 
ing of their profiles, with students at the bottom being elim- 
inated when necessary. In the trade areas, students need at 
least eighth grade reading and math achievement, plus ex- 



perience in industrial arts or home economics. In the semi- 
skilled areas qualities like sincere interest, physical and emo- 
tional stability, ability to work congenially, and manual dex- 
terity are important. 

The importance of screening students to insure successful 
completion of the course as well as placement and success on 
the Job was stressed by several vocational educators. One of 
them said, “Our programs would soon dry up if employers 
were not satisfied with our graduates. They ^vouldn’t hire 
them and, with lower placement rates, enrollments would 
drop off.” 



The Image of Vocational Education 

In addition to this .sense of obligation to both students and 
employers, vocational educators seem to have quite a con- 
cern about “image.” They feel that vocational education 
prog;rams have too long been considered poor quality educa- 
tion and a dumping ground. Now, they say, with expanding 
programs, improved financial support, and public encourage- 
ment is the time to change the image. In one state which is 
emphasizing the establishment of area vocational schools, a 
state supervisor reminded his audience of the requirement 
that the annual state report to the Commissioner of Education 
contain a follow-up of graduates of vocational education pro- 
grams. He said that no other educational program has such 
a requirement. “Success of our students is important, and 
careful selection of students is an important factor in that 
success,” he said. 

Perception.' of Vocational Education Students 

During his visits to vocational schools the writer talked 
with several students at each school. Their reasons for taking 
vocational education seemed to group themselves as follows: 

1. A marketable skill 

a. To get a job these days you have to be trained. 

b. If I have to go into the Army or Navy I’ll have a skill. 

c. When I go to technical school after graduation I’ll have 
a headstart. 
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2. To be independent 

a. I knew I couldn’t afford college and, besides, I wanted 
to be on my own. 

b. I wanted a car so I had to be able to fix one up and take 
care of it. 

3. Interest 

a. I’ve been interested for some time. I helped my dad 
wire a house, and later he gave me a radio kit. 

b. Even t»rhen I was little I wanted to cook. So I thought 
I might as well learn how here. 

c. My cousin (older brother or sister, uncle or aunt) was a 
draftsman (machinist, cosmetologist). It seemed like an 
interesting job and so I thought I’d like to learn how. 

d. I worked on our radio at home a lot. Mother said I 
should learn how to do it right. 

4. A desired alternative 

a. I like to move around and work with things. In the 
other courses you have to sit all day. 

b. Compared with some other electives like psychology or 
sociology, this is more interesting. I like to do things 
with my hands. 

c. The office occupations course makes sense. It’s practical. 
I couldn’t see the value in some of the other courses, 
though I got A’s and B’s. 

d. I wasn’t doing too well in English. 

Gradually the characteristics of these students seemed to 
form a pattern. Most of them had a clear picture of their 
occupational goal and felt their school work would help them. 
Nearly all of them liked the work they were taking. The 
specific nature of the material, the job orientation of the sub- 
ject, the freedom of movement, and the self-direction possible 
were also factors in their liking vocational education. 

Burr D. Coe, Director of the Middlesex County (New Jer- 
sey) Vocational and Technical Schools, filled out this picture. 
He said that over the years, as he worked and talked with 
vocational education students and studied their records, he 
had come to feel that the typical students in vocational edu- 
cation could be described as follows: 

1. The spread of ability, based on IQ, is less than that of the 

high school population as a whole. The vocational pupils 

form a relatively homogeneous group. 
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2. Certain ethnic groups predominate; others are missing 
almost entirely- 

3. Vocational students have strong drives for early economic 
independence and tend to marry young- Many hold part- 
time jobs while in school- 

4. Parents and relatives are “working class’’ people from 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations- Family traditions in 
skilled trades are particularly strong- Few parents are col- 
lege graduates. 

5. Mobility is not great, graduates tend to seek jobs in the 
local area and stay there. 

6- They tend to be followers rather than leaders. In compre- 
hensive high schools the vocational students seldom rise to 
positions of leadership in student activities. In the self- 
contained vocational school they do, but they require a 
great deal of faculty guidance. 

In comparison with other high school students, vocational stu- 
dents have less interest in and participate less frequently in 
extracurricular activities, including sports. They use the^ li- 
brary less. They show less interest in such subjects as English, 
history, and music, and usually obtain their lowest grades in 
the academic areas. They have less drive to complete high 
school and earn a diploma, especially the girls. (9: 172) 

Vocational education from its beginnings in this country 
has taken care of a relatively small group of students. It has 
provided the labor market with well trained persons, but has 
met only a small part of the market’s needs. The programs 
have been few and have been directed toward specific occu- 
pations. Chosen by a combination of selection and self-selec- 
tion processes, the students seem to have been well matched 
to the target programs and occupations. 

Progtams fox Othex Students 

Public interest and public policy have given vocational ed- 
ucation new targets — nothing less than the improved employ- 
ability of all who can profit from vocational training. Fur- 
thermore, there is the possibility that all young people might 
profit from the orientation, the ways of involving students, 
and some of the content of vocational education. 

However, if we greatly enlarge the target group, we must 
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face the fact that many of the additional students will be dif- 
ferent from those who have typically been in standard voca- 
tional courses. Accommodating these other students will re- 
quire changes in the definition of what vocational education 
is and the commitment to a vocational objective that is 
required of students. It will demand some realignment of 
relationships and responsibilities between vocational and 
general education. It will require additional programs pro- 
viding orientation to the world of work. And it will require 
varying blends of the practical and the intellectual in voca- 
tional courses for different kinds of students. 

Any move into new programs for all students may also re- 
duce some of the social distance between vocational education 
and general education and result in a better public image for 
both. 

If we look at each group of student types, we may see uses 
for some aspects of vocational education in all cases. 

The professionally oriented. The study of the materials, proc- 
esses, and devices used in various occupations as well as the 
study of occupational fields may help these students when they 
assume their professional responsibilities. For example, an 
outstanding student in physics might take special work in 
electro-mechanical technology, learning something of how to 
design, develop, manufacture, sell, and maintain equipment in 
this field. The competence he would gain might be helpful 
in the study and practice of engineering or even of advanced 
physics. 

The post-high school technically oriented. Some prevocational 
courses and beginning technical courses might interest some 
students who might not otherwise have known or become 
interested in this kind of work. 

The vocationally oriented. As more students enter vocational 
education, some may be less mature and less motivated. Modi- 
fications in programs which allow these students a wider occu- 
pational base and more transfer possibilities may be appro- 
priate. 

The indeterminate student group. Acquaintance with mate- 
rials, processes, and devices used in occupations, as well as 
acquaintance with the occupational fields themselves, may help 
guide these students to a greater understanding of the world 
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of work and provide them a better chance to decide their 
future. 

Persons with special needs. These persons, whether alienated, 
culturally deprived, mentally retarded, or physically handi- 
capped, wonder or only faintly see how diey can fit into adult 
life in any meaningful way. Their training may be the respon- 
sibility of several educational programs and services. However, 
vocational education would seem to be an appropriate medium 
for students with special needs to develop more involvement 
and more commitment to productive living. 




IV: The Manpower Situation 
and Job Opportunities 

EDUCATOR planning changes in 
vocational education must take into account such student 
characteristics as have been described in the preceding chap- 
ter. But he must also consider the labor market. He must 
know, for instance, of occupational fields in which there are 
manpower shortages, and he must be aware of those jobs 
which persons with meager personal resources and skills can 
enter. Therefore, using Department of Labor data as of Feb- 
ruary 1966, we look now to the manpower situation and out- 
look and to the educational implications of the situation thus 
revealed. 

In February 1966 the unemployment rate reached a low 
of 3.7 percent. A year earlier it had been 5 percent. During 
1965, total employment rose by 1.8 million, outstripping the 
1.4 million growth in the available labor force. Fully as im- 
portant as the size of the employment increase was its indus- 
trial and occupational pattern. In the private sector of the 
economy generally and in the goods-producing and related 
industries particularly, the expansion of employment was out- 
standing. This was in contrast to their lack of growth in the 
late 1950’s and early 1960’s. (See Charts 1 and 2.) 

The goods-producing industries added close to a million 
jobs in 1965, over two-fifths of the total rise in nonfarm pay- 
roll jobs. The service and service-related industries contin- 
ued to provide the bulk of the job expansion. Overall, they 
accounted for an additional 1.3 million jobs, 60 percent of 
the growth in nonagricultural employment during 1965. 
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Chart 1 

Recent job growth has been 
spurred by the goods-producing 
and related industries, especially 
manufacturing and construction. 




Chart 2 

Employment in the service-re- 
lated sector — except federal 
government — continued its 
sharp rise. 




These advances, however, left unsolved some manpower 
problems. There were still 17 major areas in the continental 
United States in which unemployment was above 6 percent. 
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More than 650,000 people-one-fifth of the unemployed-had 
been out of tvork for 15 weeks or longer. One and three- 
ijuarters million “employed” persons who wanted full-time 
work had only part-time work. One out of every eight teen- 
agers who were looking for work (half of them for only part- 
time tvork) could not find it. Negroes constituted one-fifth 
of the unemployed— double their proportion in the labor 
force. Two hundred thousand unemployed Negro teenagers 
were highly concentrated in poor neighborhoods. Further- 
more, over three million household heads who were tvorking 
full time were living in poverty. 

The Manpower Outlook 

From 1965 to 1970 the total labor force is expected to rise 
by over 1.5 million a year, an average annual increase nearly 
50 percent greater than that of the first half of the I960 s and 
almost double that of the 1950’s. The pressures to develop 
appropriate jobs and to match workers with existing job 
openings will be particularly critical in view of the large num- 
ber of workers under 25 years of age who will be continuing 
to enter the labor force. Teenage and young adult ^vorkers 
(aged 14 to 24) are expected to constitute about 45 percent 
of the increase in the labor force between now and 1970. As- 
suming present trends in productivity, hours of work, and 
unemployment rate (about 3 percent), the Department of La- 
bor estimates that the economy will have to grow at an annual 
rate of about 4.5 percent. The employment trends are sum- 
marized in Table II. Incidentally, the National Commission 
on Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress states 
that “if unemployment does creep upward in the future, it 
will be the fault of public policy, not the fault of technologi- 
cal change.” 

Occupational projections (see Table III) reflect changes 
in industry. The fastest growing occupations will continue 
to be in the professional and technical fields, with cleriral 
and service worker categories in second place. These gains 
are in part a reflection of an affluent society and of new pro- 
gTams in medical and hospital care and services to the disad- 
vantaged. Eli Ciinzberg, Chairman of the National N4an- 
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Tahu: II 

Aciuai. AM) Pr()jic:ii:i) KmJ'I.ovmiat in* Indusirv Division, 1965 and 1970 

(Numbers in thousands) 

Actual Projected Change, 1965-1970 

Industry Dhnsion 



1965 ^ 



1970- Number Percent 



Agriculture 


•1,585 


4,080 


-505 


-11.0 


Nonagricultnral industries, total “ 


60,132 


68,743 


8,311 


13.8 


Mining 


628 


586 


-12 


-6.7 


Contract construction 


3,211 


3,700 


489 


15.2 


Manufacturing 


17,984 


18,882 


898 


5.0 


Transportation .'t public utilities 


4,031 


4,106 


75 


1.9 


Trade 


12,585 


11.195 


1,610 


12.8 


Finance, insurance S: real estate 


3,043 


3,491 


•151 


14.8 


.Service and miscellaneous 


8,903 


11,097 


2,191 


24.6 


Government 


10,046 


12,683 


2,637 


26.2 


Federal ' 


2379 


2,524 


145 


6.1 


.State and local 


7.667 


10,159 


2,192 


32.5 



‘ Preliminary 

■-Based on an assumption of 3 percent unemployment 

* Data relate to wage and salary workers on establishment payrolls and exclude 
self*em ployed, unpaid family workers, and domestics 

'Data relate to civilian einplbyinent only, excluding Central Intelligence and 
National Security Agencies 

Note: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



Table III 

Aciual AM) Projeciki) Kmi>u)ymi:nt by Major Occupaiion Group, 

1965 AND 1970 
(Numbers in millions) 

Actual Projected Change, 1965-1970- 

Major Occupation Group 



1965 



1970^ Number Percent 



Total" 


72.2 


81.2 


9.0 


12.5 


Professional, Technical and kindred 
workers 


8.9 


11.1 


2.2 


25.0 


Managers, oiricials, proprietors, 
(exc. farm) 


7.3 


8.4 


1.1 


14.4 


Clerical and kindred workers 


11.2 


13.2 


2.0 


18.2 


.Sales workers 


1.7 


5.3 


.6 


12.4 


Craftsmen, foremen.. kindred workers 


9.2 


10.4 


1.2 


12.8 


Operatives it kindred workers 


13.4 


14.2 


.8 


6.0 


Laborers, except farnr and mine 


S.9 


3.7 


-.2 


-4.0« 


.Service workers 


9.3 


11.0 


1.7 


17.7 


Fartrrers ft farm trtanagers, laborers, 
ft forenren 


4.3 


3.9 


-.4 


-8.6 



"Based on 1965 data in thousands 

^ Rcpresei’ts cmplosmcnt as covered by tlie inoinhiy household survey of the 
labor force. 



' bmploymeiu is projected at about tlie level of the past decade; however, be- 
cause 1965 employment was unusually high, reflecting an abnormally sharp 
increase in manufacturing, .he projected change from 1965 indicates an ap- 
parent decline. 

Note; Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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power Advisory Committee, has said that we are now in a 
service economy. As new programs in the public and private 
sectors grow, the demand for managerial personnel is likely 
to expand. The anticipated expansion of trade should in- 
crease the demand for sales personnel, but changing tech- 
niques in merchandising may hold down some of the in- 
creases. Manual nonfarm occupations— craftsmen, foremen, 
operatives, and nonfarm laborers— have had a considerable 
upsurge in employment over the past few years. Employment 
of craftsmen is expected to increase at the same rate as em- 
ployment generally. Farm workers are the only major group 
expected to have a significant decline in employment. 

As the demand for workers has been going up, the educa- 
tional requirements for employment have also risen. Chart 
3 shows that almost every occupational group has shared in 
the general educational upgrading. This upward trend in 
part reflects the growing complexity of our technology. But 
it is also true that with the availability of a better educated 
labor force, employers have adjusted their hiring require- 
ments upward. The high school diploma has become a com- 
mon minimum requirement. 

Chart 3 

Educational attainment is increasing ii; 
virtually every occupational group. 
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hnplications for the Educator 

From the analysis of the labor situation three generaliza- ; 

tioiis can be made. 

1. The fastest growing occupations are in the professional, • i 

technical, clerical, and service-worker categories. 

2. Educational requirements for entry into all jobs are 
increasing. 

3. There is a demand for trained workers at all levels. 

The unemployment rate of competent workers is very | 

low. 

Effect of High Employment 

Of these three “facts” the one with the greatest immediate 
impact on educators responsible for program development in 
vocational education is the last: low unemployment and high 
demand for trained workers. Instructors and directors of 
vocational high schools with whom this writer visited all re- 
ported high percentages of placement in nearly all occupa- | 

tions. Many of their students have jobs or commitments prior i 

to graduation. High placement rates make vocational edu- ' 

cation attractive to students. New courses, new programs, j 

and new facilities have generally been successful. The need 
for skilled workers and student interest in vocational educa- 
tion creates a “bull market” atmosphere, and this makes vo- 
cational education attractive to state legislators as well as to I 

educators, school board members, and others in the com- | 

munity. To summarize: 

National policies and programs to reduce iinemploy- * 

ment, to provide the country with trained, skilled workers, ■ 

and to make training available to all who want it and need 
it have been helped by other national policies and eco- 
nomic conditions which have led to high business activity 
and employment and thus to a climate favorable to the ' I 

expansion of vocational education. j 

f 

Increasing Job Entry Requirements ' j 

The growth of jobs requiring more education and the in- 
creased educational requirements for entry into many older 
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jobs have two implications: First, as jobs become more tech- 
nical, the training- period tends to become longer and more 
complex and theoretical. Consequently, training programs 
tend to become more the province of post-high school tech- 
nical institutes and junior and four-year colleges, and less the 
province of high schools. For example, one vocational school 
director said that a course in instrumentation had few takers 
because students, high school counselors, and parents in his 
area tended to feel that training of this kind was best taken 
after graduation. 

In a study sponsored by the Santa Clara (California) 
County Office of Education it was found that job entry re- 
quirements were being upgraded in the county as a result 
of four factors: 

1. “Increased use of computer and other autoiiiation de- 
vices in production, administrative, and clerical posi- 
tions. 

2. “A growing effort, by engineering psychology, to design 
man-machine systems to perform tasks that were pre- 
viously unknown. 

.3. “Increasing percentage of persons seeking formal edu- 
cation through and beyond high school. 

4. “The increase in numbers of young people seeking to 
enter the labor market for the first time.” (38: 14-16) 

These four factors, plus the industrial growth in the coun- 
try, lead, says the report, to a need for an “essential creative 
redefinition of vocational education” in the high schools, 
adult education and junior colleges. 

The tendency to upgrade job entry requirements has a side 
effect. While many jobs are becoming more sophisticated, 
many people are not. People with little education or with 
minimum skill potential are having a harder time getting 
jobs. Help for these people can be provided by: 

a. Restructuring jobs in occupational fields so as to per- 
mit increased use of subprofessionals and other assist- 
ants. The service occupations offer opportunities for 
restructuring jobs along a wide range of skill require- 
ments. 



b. Eliminating artificial hiring specifications which are un- 
necessarily restrictive. 

c. Providing persons with limited abilities vocational edu- 
cation which leads into a restructured field of employ- 
ment. 

The field of health services is one in which job redesign 
has been going forward. Aides and technicians have relieved 
professionals of routine tasks. Efforts in this area were stim- 
ulated by the 1905 White House Conference on Health. 
Courses enabling people to work in health services at various 
levels are being introduced in a number of schools through- 
out the country. 

Employment Opportimities Reported by Slates 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 continues a require- 
ment that state plans for vocational education include 
analyses of the manpower needs and employment opportuni- 
ties. In the Projected Program Activities Report for Fiscal 
Year 1966 developed by the federal Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education (42), findings of these surveys and 
analyses are summarized. They reflect the same trends as in- 
dicated nationally by the Department of Labor. Many of the 
employment opportunities listed by the states appear to be 
in jobs requiring training above what is normally high school 
level. 

Knowledge of trends in the labor markets is, of course, use- 
ful in long-range planning of vocational education programs. 
At the local level, analyses and projections of these trends 
serve primarily as sensitizing devices. For example, knowing 
that health services are likely to expand, the school director 
may try to find out what kind of a market there might be for 
graduates of programs in this field. Knowing that the nation- 
wide employment trend in agriculture is downward, a direc- 
tor might be cautious about expanding programs in farming. 

However, the influences which actually move those in 
charge of vocational education to extend or reduce particular 
programs seem to this observer to be much more direct and 
personal. Advisory committees to the school, department, 
field, or trade, composed of representatives of business and 
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labor, were mentioned over and over again as being most im- 
portant in the making of program decisions. (Factors of 
space, equipment, financial support, and supply of qualified 
teachers, w'hile very important, are not considered here.) 
These people know the local market and the skill require- 
ments needed for entry. They also hire the graduates. As 
one director put it: “The surveys are helpful for looking 
ahead, but most of my. decisions are about the ‘right now.’ 
If we don’t get immediate support from l)usiness and indus- 
try for cooperative training or placement of graduates, we 
have to close up the shop.’’ Some directors indicated that 
they and their instructors kept up with the manpower needs 
of their area by attending meetings of the trade and business 
associations, keeping track of requests from employers, and 
reading the want ads in the papers. 



Influences on Local Program Changes 

Planning is also affected by other than local influences. 
National and state departments of vocational education as 
well as national, state and local associations, are active in keep- 
ing their colleagues and members up-to-date. These groups 
have stimulated schools to move into new areas. For example, 
programs for those with special needs and training courses 
for service occupations have been developed in some schools 
prior to the availability of definite jobs. 

This general impression as to the influence of various 
groups on program choices is supported somewhat by other 
reports, such as the Santa Clara County report. Replies from 
fi5 junior colleges to the question: “What technique do you 
use for identifying emerging occupations in your district?’’ 
indicated the following sources of information (38: 48): 



1. Citizens advisory committee 37 

2. Advisory committees in Department of Employment 23 

3. Direct contact with industry 21 

4. Area occupational surveys 21 

5. Requests by business & industry 8 

6. Newspaper information 6 

7. Evening Division Advisory Council 5 
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8. Information from Chambers of Commerce, 



Boards of Trade, etc. 5 

9. .'5tatc Department of Education suggestions 3 

10. U.S. Government publications 2 

11. Follow-up reports from former students 2 



Tremls in New Course Additions 

The Projected Program Activities Reports for Fi.scal Year 
1966 submitted by state directors contain indications of pro- 
gram priorities. New teachers needed, new courses to be 
added, and expenditures for equipment and facilities are the 
major topics. 

A study of the report indicates that while new course offer- 
ings are planned in more than 40 vocational areas, the bulk 
of the expansion will be in the following 10 occupational 
fields, listed in order of greatest planned expansion. Because 
the statistical data seemed fragmentary, no figures are indi- 
cated. The letters to the right are: “A” for area schools; “C” 
for comprehensive .schools; and “M” for schools in metro- 
politan areas. They represent the writer’s estimate as to the 
kinds of schools into which most of the new programs will go. 



Office occupations 


A 


C 




Trade and industrial 


A 






Distributive occupations 


A 


C 




Home economics 




C 




Agriculture 

Home economics — wage earning 


A 


C 


M 


Health occupations (mostly practical nursing) 


A 




M 


Horticulture 


A 




M 


Child care occupations 
Agricultural mechanics 


A 




M 


A few generalizations, subject to many exceptions. 


can be 



made. The fact that traditional courses head the list prob- 
ably means that vocational education is being made available 
to students in a greater number of places rather than to a 
greater range of students in those schools. In .some cases, the 
expansion represents a more vocational orientation of exist- 
ing courses. Area vocational .schools will offer courses in oc- 
cupations in which training costs are high and in which few 
students are interested or can qualify. It is uneconomical 
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for many schools to offer these courses. Area schools will 
be primarily trade and technical schools, with some offerings 
in newer fields. Schools in metropolitan areas seem to be de- 
voting the most of their attention to providing additional 
courses for the potential dropout. 

The Projected Program Activities Report indicates that 
many states are just getting underway with programs for “per- 
sons with special needs.’’ Where such programs are begin- 
ning or are under way, courses to prepare less able students 
to enter simple skill jobs predominate. Work-experience pro- 
grams are indicated as one resource being used. Vocational 
education preparatory courses (basic education and attitude 
training), counseling service, and programs for physically 
and mentally handicapped children are mentioned infre- 
quently in programs for persons with special needs under 
the provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 



V: Curriculum Innovations 
and Issues 



In vocational education the job 
is the payoff. Thus, vocational educators often express the 
idea that evaluation of their work is quick. In no other area, 
they say, does the dialogue start so quickly between school 
and community about the quality of instruction. Employers 
have come to expect, need, and demand that would-be em- 
ployees come equipped with the skills needed for success in 
entry-level jobs. Workers and would-be workers have felt the 
effect of technological changes on the requirements for con- 
tinued success. Government officials, the press, and many 
segments of the public have come to expect that vocational 
education will help disadvantaged persons find and hold jobs. 
Vocational educators, given increased responsibility and 
money, are faced with the task of bringing order out of these 
demands and achieving the results expected by the several 
publics. 

The need to modernize their programs has caused voca- 
tional educators to restudy instructional goals and methods 
and curriculum-development procedures. During his confer- 
ences with vocational educators in several parts of the United 
States the writer asked about their objectives and the prob- 
lems they were having in developing new programs, particu- 
larly where differences in values and experience caused issues 
to arise. Surprisingly, in this time of “boil and double boil,” 
there seemed to be rather general agreement about basic goals 
and curriculum development. Briefly, the main objectives, 
problems, and questions appeared to be these: 

38 
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Objectives of Vocational Education at the Secondary School 
Level: 

To enable in-school youth to: 

a. Develop entry-level job skills 

b. Develop habits and attitudes which contribute to success 
on the job 

c. Know the organization and structure of a vocation 

d. Know how to enter and progress within the vocation 

e. Develop skills and attitudes which facilitate adjustment by 
the student (worker) to: 

(1) changes in technology and job requirements 

(2) changes in his aspirations 



Problems of Curriculum Development in Secondary School 
Vocational Educe tion 

a. Keeping curricula and courses of study up-to-date 

b. Providing effective instructional methods and media 

c. Motivating alienated, disadvantaged youth toward work 

d. Evaluating the effectiveness of the program 

e. Providing counseling and placement service 

f. Obtaining anil developing qualified teachers and leaders 

g. Achieving effective communication and cooperation among: 

(1) general education and vocational education teachers 
and administrators 

(2) different groups and levels of vocational educators 

h. Achieving better public understanding of die purpose and 
place of vocational education. 



Questions ConceriVmg Vocational Education Curricula in Sec- 

on duty Schools 

a. What is vocational education? 

b. How specific should vocational education be? 

c. What is a desirable relationship between skills, underlying 
principles, and related knowledge? 

d. What is the place of job practice or “live work” in relation 
to exercises and simulation? 

e. VV^hat pre-vocational experiences are desirable? 

f. What is an effective relationship between preparation for 
the world of work and preparation for living? 

g. How much flexibility (entry, branching, cross-over, etc.) is 
feasible? 

h. How and by whom are these issues to be resolved? 



To indicate how vocational educators are attempting to 
achieve the goals, meet the problems, and resolve the issues, 
new programs and innovative practices will be described. 
The material emphasizes curriculum content and method; 
little attention is given to procedures of curriculum develop- 
ment. 

The MIT Study of Occupational, Vocational, and Technical 

Education 

“What patterns of education will best prepare American 
youth for useful, satisfying, and gainful work at the termina- 
tion of formal schooling?” This is the question to which a 
hundred or so participants in the “Summer Study of Occupa- 
tional, Vocational, and Technical Education” addressed them- 
selves in 1965, at the Science Teaching Center, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Membership was drawn from a wide 
range of persons interested in attacking the problem. Early 
in the group’s study there “emerged tlie gei.eral agreement 
that any significant innovation in and improvement of occu- 
pational and vocationally oriented education should be aimed 
not merely at current vocational programs, but more impor- 
tantly at the great numbers of sLudents who fail to succeed 
in college preparatory curricula, and are not engaged in 
standard vocational education. Thus it became evident that 
any fundamental attack on vocational education would of 
necessity be directed at all education.” (16) 

The participants sorted themselves into five working 
groups: 

1. Design group: to consider the design of an innovating edu- 
cational system and the teaching of design in school. 

2. Teacher Education group: to examine the salient features 
and factors in incorporating teachers into large and con- 
tinuing change. 

3. Materials group: to look at materials, processes, and sys- 
tems as .subjects for study. 

4. Educational Goals and Structure group: to consider the 
tjuestion, “What overall educational goals and structure 
can best pro^ ide opportunities for all youth to develop and 
achieve suitable vocational objectives?” 
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5. “Gray Area” Student group: to find ways and means of 
reorganizing school operations to make possible effective 
educational opportunities for non-college-bound and non- 
vocational (current program) students. 

Six major recommendations for action emerged from the 
work of these groups. Five of these can be stated very briefly. 
It was proposed that: 

1. Teacher education projects be initiated with the aim of 
generating competence in cooperative group teaching with 
die new materials and attitudes that were proposed. 

2 . A national system of multipurpose educational research, 
inservice training, and curriculum development centers be 
established. 

3. Educational management institutes be established to assist 
in the preparation, upgrading, and updating of school 
administrators. 

4. Special programs for the development of transitional edu- 
cational patterns in deprived areas be started. 

5. Projects be undertaken to strengthen and broaden the ap- 
prenticeship programs of labor, industry and management. 

The sixth recommendation, regarding a new curriculum 
design, was especially striking and will be discussed at greater 
length. 

. . . that there be initiated a program of development of new 
curricular patterns and instructional materials for all students 
beginning with the start of junior high school. In contrast to 
the traditional overwhelming dependence on the written and 
spoken word as the road to learning, these new patterns and 
materials propose to utilize the potential of experimental 
and investigative activity as a springboard to the acquisition 
of skills, to understanding, and to the development of the 
ability to think. The intent of this approach is not only to 
open a new vocationally oriented educational path for those 
who have not benefited from the traditional curriculum, but 
also to enrich the learning of those who flourish under it. The 
point of entry (junior high school) recognizes the potential of 
existing curriculum reforms, such as those embracing ele- 
mentary science, mathematics, and social studies, that are now 
being introduced at the elementary level. (17:6) 

This proposal to modify both general and vocational edu- 
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cation at the junior and .‘^mior high school levels has four 
thematic elements. 

First, the proposal seeks to strengthen the manipulative, 
non-verbal aspects of general or academic education and to 
strengthen the intellectual (abstract) elements in vocational 
education. It is proposed that all students be given the oppor- 
tunity to study and manipulate materials, processes, and 
systems— to ‘'poke, pry, mess with, melt, pull apart and put 
together all the vital, wordless things so as to discover their 
characteristics.” Conversely, vocational education would be 
improved by enabling students to make more generalizations 
and abstractions on the basis of their operational activitie.s. 

Second, the proposal seeks to emphasize investigation as a 
method of learning. “Project-type, goal-oriented processes 
requiring personal investigative involvement of students” 
add considerable stimulation to education. This way of 
learning offers students a method of solving other problems 
and of making the transition from learning how to do some- 
thing to understanding w’.at they are doing and then to the 
broad principles related to the activity. 

Third, the proposal seeks to add vocational learning as one 
of the common learnings along with language, mathematics, 
social studies, science, art, music, literature, and health and 
physical education. Study of the world of work is to include 
processes and organization of business, the relation of tech- 
nology and society, job opportunities and entry requirements, 
and some career planning. 

Fourth, the proposal suggests a design to implement the 
three major ideas. Built into the design are beliefs that high 
school education should no longer be considered terminal; 
the new vocational education should be in each student’s 
plans; it should be possible for students to switch back and 
forth between college preparatory and specific vocational 
education programs; programs should vary from student to 
student— some having a manipulative bias, others an abstract, 
symbolic bias; programs should be general and exploratory 
in the beginning and become more concentrated in the later 
grades; and intermingling of students from different pro- 
grams should be encouraged. 

Implementation of these concepts was seen as requiring a 
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comprehensive secondary-school program beginning in the 
seventh grade. Post-high school programs should also be 
designed for students going to work, tr> occupationally ori- 
ented institutions, or to liberal arts and professional colleges. 
Students are to be organized in blocks of 125, working with 
a team of teachers and scheduled during a week into both 
heterogeneous and homogeneous groups. A learning center 
—a shop laboratory for interdisciplinary investigations— is to 
be available for each block of students and teachers. The 
report contains diagrams as to how these ideas can be 
organized. (16) 

This recommendation for a newly designed curriculum 
devotes its major attention to 'what many vocational edu- 
cators call /.»revocational education experiences. Vocational 
education h?.s traditionally emphasized specific training for 
employment in a recognized occupation, and the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 explicitly states that to receive federal 
support every student “will have an occupational objective.” 
The MIT proposal, on the other hand, is more concerned 
with those experiences which build a background for voca- 
tional choice and training. Prevocational experiences are 
seen as an important concern of elementary as well as sec- 
ondary schools. Further, the proposal implies that high 
school level vocational education .should be broad based, 
with more conceptualization to allow for flexibility and 
future change. .Specific preparation for a particular occupa- 
tion, it implies, might better be left to post-high school 
institutions. 

In the MIT Summer Study report there is a separate rec- 
ommendation regarding programs for the wavering student 
(the potential dropout) and the actual dropout. For these 
students it recommends a program of early identification, 
increased guidance service, and work-study experience with 
heavy civic and community involvement. This emphasis 
recognizes the apparent need of these students for early gain- 
ful employment. 

It is the opinion of the writer that programs preparing 
students for a specific occupation cannot be completely 
eliminated in secondary schools, for there are young people 
for whom getting a job or being a cook or shoe repairman, 
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dead-end as liiis may seem to some persons, ir. tiie overwheim- 
ing motivation ior staying in school and for achieving some 
identity and purpose in life. Educators need to remember 
that the Act of 196!1 encourages the extension of vocational 
education to all youth, from whatever circumstance they 
come, and that curricula and systems will need to be designed 
to accommodate the range of student differences. No doubt 
experience with this proposal and others will give answers 
as to how and at what point vocational education should 
become specific for the various kinds of students in school. 

Pretechnology Programs 

Ideas closely related to those above have been tried out 
for a few years at schools in and around San Francisco. A 
real attempt has been made (1) to design high school voca- 
tional education in such a way that transfer to a variety of 
post-secondary programs would be comfortable and (2) to 
add vocationally oriented elements to general education 
courses. 

“Richmond Plan” An experimental pretechnology cur- 
riculum was first tried out in two Richmond, California, 
comprehensive high schools. The project sought to employ 
the academic high school for effective vocational education. 
Beginning in 1902, the program was expanded to 10 other 
schools in the area, under the direction of the Cogswell 
PolytechnicaJ College. In addition, two public junior col- 
leges have been assisted in revising their programs to serve 
preiechnology students after high school. The program seeks 
to dovetail technical and academic subjects into a natural 
relationship, to use a shop program to dramatize the rela- 
tionship between theory and practice, and to apply such new 
techniques as team teaching and programed instruction. It 
consists of five major courses in the 11th and 12ih grades: 
English, physics {\\/o years), chemistry {y^ year), mathe- 
matics through trigonometry, and technical laboratory (an 
integrated shop course including drafting). Students take 
these subjects as a group but mix with other pupils in the 
high school for social studies and physical education. 

As an example of how the subjects are coordinated to re- 
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inforce each other, the study of heat taught in the physics 
class is related in mathematics instruction to first-degree 
equations (necessary for linear expansion), supported in the 
laboratory by the construction of apparatus with rvhich to 
conduct heat experiments, and followed in English by oral 
and written reports on the subject. 

The program was designed for students not attracted by 
college preparatory courses even though possessing the capa- 
bility of succeeding in them. The participants have mechani- 
cal aptitude but range widely in intelligence. Many w’ere 
considered poor students, and some had been identified as 
potential dropouts. 

San Francisco State College has a grant from the Ford 
Foundation to help other schools in the area, through work- 
shops and inservice training for teachers, to institute pro- 
grams similar to the one described. As a part of that program 
the college gathered information from teachers and students 
as to how' they saw the program. From this sur\'ey the follorv- 
ing conclusions were drawn: 

The data suggests that teachers and students have a high 
positive perception of the pie-technology program. Students 
are generally responsive to the program and inclined to view 
favorably the intent and efforts of their schools and teachers. 
The program is not viewed by non-pre-technolog)- students as 
a dumping ground or a program for dropouts. Rather, it is 
seen as a program for students much like themselves. On the 
basis of questionnaire responses, there seems to be a general 
positive perception and acceptance of the pre-tecimology pro- 
grams by non-pre-tcchnoiogy students. Teachers feel they are 
involved in a challenging, demanding, and satisfying program. 
It appears that there is a closer relationship between teachers 
and students, and students find their experiences in this 
progp-ain to be more rewarding than other programs. 

The data seem to indicate the following problem areas: the 
need for additional time for teachers to coordinate their cur- 
riculum; a lack of understanding by non-prc-technology' stu- 
dents, and in some cases, students, teachers and counselors 
(both in and out of the orogram) to define and understand 
tlie purpose and scope of the pre-technology program and 
what it leads to; ami the lack of necessary coordination be- 
tween schools, and between teachers on planning, presentation, 
and assessment. (33) 
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Project FEAST. In the “Richmond Plan” pre-engineering 
w'lis chosen as the area for experimentation because of gen- 
erally lengthening training periods resulting from the in- 
creasing complexity of the field. It was thought a pre-engi- 
neering program in high school would enable the more 
complex subjects to be taught in post-high school institutions. 
However, the idea of coordinating vocational and general 
education courses in such a way as to provide lead-on into 
post-high school programs is also being tried in a less complex 
field. The training of persons for careers in hotels and res- 
taurants is called “Project FEAST” (Food Education and 
Service Technology) . The two-year program, directed by the 
City College of San Francisco, includes: 

IJth grade 

Food Laboratory and Cafeteria Work 2 hours 

Food English 1 hour 

Food Business (typing, arithmetic, accounting) 1 hour 



Three choices are open to graduates of this program: 

• Food service programs in junior colleges 

• Hotel and restaurant management programs in four-year 
colleges 

• On-the-job training in local hotels and restaurants 

Labor and management representatives, who serve on the 
advisory board, are helping to place students in suitable 
positions. 

Plans are being made to expand the concept into such 
areas as biomedical technology, information or library tech- 
nology, business or commercial services technology, and 
electronics technology. 




1 hour 
1 hour 



12th grade 

Food Laboratory (1st semester) 

Outside work experience (2nd semester) 
Food English 

Elective (Business or Business Math) 
Social Studies 
Physical Education 



2 hours 
2 hours 
1 hour 
1 hour 
1 hour 
1 hour 
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Rationale of Prelechnology Programs. Pretechnology pro- 
grams have emphasized the “occupational field” as a motiva- 
tion device and the commonalities of a number of subjects 
to provide both unity and transferability for students. Atten- 
tion is also given to the ways in which students are involved 
with the content and experiences of the program. Too often, 
instruction in typical school situations, say these experi- 
menters, emphasizes inventory kinds of learning, which fre- 
quently result in inert knowledge. Instruction in these proj- 
ects, on the other hand, emphasizes a tiansactional type of 
learning in which the student does something with facts, 
ideas, materials, and relationships, and these in turn do some- 
thing to the student. The student is placed in problem 
solving situations and asked to abstract and generalize from 
the experience. Learning is focused on understanding basic 
principles through a process of discovery. Students are made 
aware of this process so that understanding and practice in 
this way of learning tvill foster further development in a 
variety of subjects and situations. 

Exploratory Vocational Educatioi. 

How .soon should vocational preparation begin? Robert 
Worthington, Assistant Commi-ssioner of Education, Voca- 
tional Division, New Jersey State Department of Education, 
said in a recent speech that a program of vocational prepa- 
ration should be organized that would he coordinated from 
kindergarten through junior and senior high school or adult 
schools and colleges. Emphasizing the elementary school. 
Dr. Worthington said: 

Prior to the time a child selects a particular area of voca- 
tional endeavor he should explore a broad range of a-:tivity. 
These broad exploratory experiences enable him to identify 
his own interests, talents, and abilities. This kind of self- 
knowledge is invaluable in making a satisfactory selection of 
one’s life work. . . . Industrial arts activity introduced to the 
child at the kindergarten level and er-ctended to the middle 
grades can e. jiand the spectrum of experiences and greatly 
increase the child’s op))ortunity for exploration and discovery. 

Introduction to Vocations. A course entitled “Introduc- 
tion to V^ocations” has been introduced in a number of New 
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Jersey high schools. Generally, it is a one-period-a-day course 
for ninth-grade students. In addition to being given infor- 
mation regarding the education and training needed to work 
in various occupations, students are “cycled through” the in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, business education, and sci- 
ence laboratories for manipulative, exploratory experiences. 

Career Sui'vey Program. The Pittsburgh schools have also 
developed an exploratory “Career Survey” to provide infor- 
mation and experience about the “World of Work” upon 
which a student can base a more intelligent decision in later 
years. In the middle school the survey will provide a sequence 
of experiences in which all students explore the full range of 
careers in technical fields, the professions, fine arts, and so on. 
Though no specialization is intended, the depth of the ex- 
ploration can vary from student to student as determined 
through evaluation and guidance. Subject fields such as 
home economics, business, and industrial arts have been modi- 
fi(!d to fit into the career survey concept and to relate to the 
world of work as it exists today. Exploratory experiences 
are also emphasized in the ninth and tenth grades of the 
comprehensive high schools. While all students in these 
grades are enrolled in regular academic courses, their elective 
opportunities include courses relating to “families of occu- 
pations.” From this basis some students in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades go into skill-centered training, while others 
take an academic program. (3 1 : 3-4) 

Both of these last two programs and others like them tend 
to break down some of the earlier separation amonp' voca- 
tional guidance, industrial arts, and home economics. Typi- 
cal experiences of these courses are melded and extended up 
and down school curricula to enable students over a longer 
time to see and to experience in an exploratory way the 
world of work and the path they may want to take into it. 
All such programs tend to wrench some of the standard 
definitions out of shape, but, hopefully, to the students’ 
benefit. 

The high school student who commits himself to prepara- 
tion for a vocation will enter a program that has to be 
adjusted to fit his previous schooling, a program that also 
has to provide for other student heeds and goals beside the 
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vocational one. For efficiency and effectiveness many of the 
courses he takes will also be taken I)/ students in other voca- 
tional fields. Finally, it has to be acceptable to the student 
and to his employers or post-high school instructors. That 
is lo say, the design of the program, its time allotments, and 
its place in a four-year high school program represent a com- 
promise— a resolution— of several demands. 

Vocational Curriculum Modifications 

Schools revising their vocational education programs or 
moving into vocational education for the first time seem to 
be offering these courses primarily in the eleventh and twelfth 
gTades, with a time allotment of five half-days a w^eek. This 
means that .some schools which have had vocational education 
in the ninth and tenth grades are dropping those courses or 
are substituting exploratory v(x:ational guidance or an occu- 
pational core course in these grades. This permits students 
to obtain both an academic diploma and a salable skill. 

Most of the students with whom the writer talked held 
both goals equally important. Their vocational courses were 
electives, taken in addition to the subjects required in their 
total school program. The half-day arrangement has come 
about partly because of tradition and partly because, where 
students travel from one school to another for vocational 
courses, it is a feasible arrangement. .Some schools are re- 
ducing the importance of time as a factor; that is, a student 
remains in the vocatitmal program until he has attained the 
competence needed. One person may take a year and a half 
to complete the program while another takes two and a 
half years. 

The degree to which general education supports the voca- 
tional education needs of students varies greatly, and so does 
opinion on the degree to which it should be modified to do 
so. In a number of schools the subject had apparently not 
been discussed. This was particularly true in those situations 
in which the student went to his home .school for general 
education and to an area vocational school or center for 
vocational education. Teachers and administrators of each 
school sometimes indicated improvements they would like to 
see in the programs of the other, but apparently the confer- 
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ences they held centered on administrative and guidance 
matters and not on curriculum change. Principals of com- 
prehensive high schools said teachers of all departments at- 
tended the same meetings and conferred about curriculum 
coordination as well as administrative matters. 

In full-time vocational schools the students in a particular 
occupational field are together in English, science, and mathe- 
matics classes. These subjects are modified to fit the interests 
of these students. English is sometimes called “communica- 
tion skills” to indicate the areas emphasized. Whether or not 
such modification is desirable probably cannot be answered 
without reference to specific students and programs. How- 
ever, how schools can effectively accommodate the vocational, 
citizenship, cultural, and personal needs of students is an 
imptortant question. 

The Grouping of Curricula 

Particularly in larger districts which are offering increasing 
numbers of courses to wider ranges of students, schools are 
attempting to coordinate the various curricula. One effort is 
to organize courses according to the ability of the student 
and the complexity of the occupation for which training is 
offered. Pittsburgh, for example, has organized its vocational 
curricula into three groups: the Occupational Core, the Vo- 
cational Core and the Technical Core. Cleveland has revised 
its technical and vocational programs into a similar pattern. 
Each of the Pittsburgh curricula has its distinguishing 
features: 

Occupational Core 

1. For job areas classified as semi-skilled and service. 

2. Reading, writing, basic arithmetic should be stressed 
through the tenth grade. The tendency to drop out is given 
careful attention and rectified whenever possible. 

3. Students entering service occupatiojis are enrolled in shop.s 
where emphasis is placed not only on the skills required, 
but also on employment attitudes, involving traits such as 
yeif-disdplinc, learning to cooperate with fellow workers, 
respect for property, and concern for safety. Those enter- 
ing semi-skilled occupations should take exploratory work 
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in industrial arts and then concentrate on an area of 
interest. Some work experience should be included in 
the training. 

4. High school graduation is encouraged but not required. 

5. Sample occupations: food service, clothing, maintenance 
worker, nurse’s aide, child and geriatrics care, assembler, 
equipment operator, furniture repair, gardener, etc. 

Vocational Core 

1. For skilled trade and industrial areas mostly. 

2. Students entering this core should take exploratory work 
in industrial arts during the junior high school grades and 
then concentrate when a particular interesi has been de- 
termined. 

3. Reading, writing, arithmetic, history, and social studies 
are stressed through the tenth grade. Specialized work such 
as technical writing or combination mathematics (accord- 
ing to field of specialization) is included. 

4. High school graduation is encouraged for the majority 
of this group. 

5. Sample vocations: auto mechanics, refrigeration and air 
conditioning, appliance maintenance and repair, stenogra- 
pher, office machine operator, sales clerk, advertising layout. 

Technical Core 

1. For semiprofessional or technical fields. 

2. Basic work through elementary and junior high parallels 
the academic core. Exploratory work in industrial arts is 
included. 

3. First year of core includes study in technical English, re- 
lated mathematics, drafting and blueprint reading, and 
combined physical sciences. The remainder of the time 
is spent on vocational specialization. 

4. High school giaduation is expected and further schooling 
including four-year college work is possible. For some of 
the vocational and most of the technical courses, a 
thirteenth and fourteenth year have been added to the 
curriculum to enable students to complete the course. 

5. Sample occupations: design draftsman, nucleonics tech- 
nician, computer systems programmer, tool and die tech- 
nician, technical writer, dental hygienist. (12: 59-63) 
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Detroit has organized its vocational education program 
into four “paths,” each for a different level of students and 
occupations: 

1. The science and engineering path: for the best achievers, 
who receive a maximum of theory and demonstration (one 
period a day for four semesters). 

2. The technician path: for good students, who have half- 
time theory and demonstration and half-time shop or lab- 
oratory work (two periods a day in 11th and 12th grades). 

3. The trade path: for average students in a standard trade 
course (three periods a day in 11th and 12th grades). 

4. The occupational path: for beIo%, -average students. Pro- 
grams are individualized (for 4 to 8 hours a day) and 
entered whenever the student appears to be an imminent 
dropout. (43: 25-27) 

Cluster Approaches 

The “cluster” concept is aimed at the development of 
skills and understandings related to a number of allied fields. 
Students trained under this approach are prepared to enter 
a family of occupations rather than a specific occupation. 
This concept is being developed in a number of cities. The 
clusters, based on local census data and other occupational 
analyses, vary from city to city. 

Galaxies. Detroit has organized its curriculum into “gal- 
axies.” The basic premise of the galaxy approach is that all 
of the 40,000 separately identified jobs can be organized into 
four fields characterized by similar knowledge, manipulative 
skills, and attitude requirements. The four major fields 
identified by Detroit are materials and processes, visual com- 
munications, energy and propulsion, and personal services. 
After exploratory work in the seventh through the tenth 
orades, a student studies in one of these four fields. 

Career Areas. Gary, Indiana, has revised its vocational- 
technical education program around ten occupational clus- 
ters. Occupations are grouped according to common threads, 
as follows: 

1. Building construction and maintenance; building trades; 
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custodial and domestic service; furniture, fixtures, and 

woodworking , . 

Common thread: Physical construction involved in orig- 
inal structure, including fixtures, a’ id in subsequent 
care of these. 

2. Business and commerce; distribution, office management 
and supervision, transportation 

Common thread: Contact with the public in promoting, 
distributing, accounting, and reporting. 

3. Communications: graphic arts, performing arts, transmis- 
sion, writing 

Common thread: Printed, written, pictorial, diagram- 
matic, dramatic, and oral means of conveying ideas and 
information. 

4. Extractive industries: agriculture, petroleum and mining, 
pulp, paper, paper products 

Common thread: Production and/or conversion of ma- 
terial resources found in the earth or produced there- 
from. 

5. Health and personal services; food services, laboratory, 
personal care 

Common thread: Care and improvement of personal 
health, appearance, nutrition, and general well-being 
of people. 

6. Marine trades 

Common thread: Construction and operation of ships 
and boats of all sizes and their maintenance. 

7. Mechanics and metalworking: machining, fabrication and 
finishing, foundry, forge and primary metals, mechanics- 
repair and service 

Common thread: Metals of all kinds, sizes, shapes, types, 
alloys, and finishes. Hand, power, and machine tools. 
Repair and maintenance functions. 

8. Protective services: fire, police, watchman 

Common thread: Protection of people and proi>erty. 

9. Technology: electro chemical, mechanical 

Common thread: Combination '»f applied science, math- 
ematics, design, mechanics and instrumentation. 

10. Textiles and leather 

Common thread: Various kinds of fabrics, leather, fur, 
and findings. 
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Job Families. The Quincy, Massachusetts, schools are en- 
gaged in a curriculum development project funded by the 
U.S. Office of Education based on training in eleven major 
occupational areas. Such ideas as job-task and behavioral- 
performance analysis and individualized instruction are also 
being tested. 

1. Business education: secretarial, clerical, bookkeeping, sales 

2. Computer data processing: equipment operators, pro- 
gramers 

3. Electro-electronics: electrical installation and repair 

4. Foods preparation: food service and processing 

5. General piping: plumbing, pipefitting, refrigeration 

6. General woodworking: carpentry, patternmaking, boat- 
building 

7. Graphic arts: painting, commercial art, drafting 

8. Health occupations: medical assistants, personal care 

9. Home economics: homemaking and home services 

10. Metals and machines: sheet metals, machinists, foundry 

11. Power mechanics: auto body, auto mechanics 

A research team from the University of Maryland is also 
analyzing the cluster concept. As part of the study the team 
is identifying the entry-level task skill requirements for each 
occupation in the areas of communication, measurement, 
mental and physical dexterity, mathematics, scienc.-: and in- 
formation. After an analysis of the commonalities in the 
cluster, instructional guides will be prepared. Three of their 
clusters and related occupations are: 

Metal fabrication and forming: welder, machinist, sheetmetal 

worker 

Construction: carpenter, mason, plumber, electrician, painter 

Electro-mechanical installation and repair: business machine 

serviceman, home appliance serviceman, electrical utilities 

serviceman (26) 

Standard Vocational Education Courses 

Current Practices. Standard programs prepare students to 
enter a particular occupation, usually in a trade, industrial, 
or service field. Emphasis is on learning the skills of the 
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trade, which are usually organized into a definite and pre- 
determined sequence of units. A fifth to a third of the in- 
structional time is spent on related theory and principles and 
on job attitudes. A course in industrial arts plus a presenta- 
tion to students and parents of the program of the vocational 
.school or department are generally the only fonnal orienta- 
tion students have to the world of work, and to vocational 
education prior to their entrance into the vocational pro- 
gram. The function of guidance service is generally to facili- 
tate entrance into vocational education, but it seems to play 
a small role in the decision-making process of most students. 

Related Skills. The standard vocational education cur- 
riculum has been criticized by many people for its concen- 
tration on specific skills of a trade rather than on the more 
abstract and academic elements of many modern occupations. 
George Amstein has pointed out the importance of related 
skills of blueprint reading, mathematics, record keeping, 
and guide-book reading that workers now need to know: 

A good case thus can be made for stressing, as a part of the 
vocational sequence, those skills which are likely to be useful 
for the longest period of time and over a period of change. 
Conversely, the manual and manipulative aspects of the occu- 
pations may be of lesser importance. (1: 61) 

When vocational teachers, and in particular instructors in 
trade and industrial education, were asked what relationship 
they saw between vocational education and general educa- 
tion, they said that communication and computational skills 
and physical science were important. Students were screened 
out of many of the courses if they had low achievement levels 
in these subjects. These teachers said, however, that many 
of their students, when they entered the vocational course, 
did not place much value on these academic subjects, so 
these instructors built into their courses simulations of on- 
the-job situations to point up the importance of the more 
general skills. One instructor of auto mechanics said that 
after a student had completed his first “live” project he 
would ask the student to prepare the cost estimates and the 
bill for the customer and be ready to discuss with the cus- 
tomer what was done and why. He also said that giving a 



student a re. lir manual was a good way to put across the 
importance ot proficiency in related skills. 

These comments by vocational education teachers and sup- 
ported by studeiib highlight something that educators some- 
times forget when they plan curriculum sequences and 
emphases according to what is traditional or what seems 
logical to a curricuium designer: the perceptions of students. 
How do tJiey see the relationship between vocational educa- 
tion and academic education? For some of them the sequence 
in motivation goes something like this: 

a. I need or want a job, or, I ^vant to be a carpenter (or 
some other craftsman); 

b. I need the training to get and hold such a job; 

c. In order to be successful in my classes and at work I 
need to know the related scientific principles and the 
related competencies, and have some human relations 
skill. 

Thus, even though the oiticisms of Arnstein and others 
are well taken, the influence and importance of work orien- 
tation should not be undervalued. Especially for those indi- 
viduals who have been nonentities in school and in the 
community, an opportunity for success and for identity with 
a field of work seems most important. 

Advisojy Committees. This investigator also asked voca- 
tional teachers and directors whether they contemplated any 
changes in the structure of the courses. Did they feel that 
the courses were too narrowly focused and that too much 
time was .spent on job skill practice? Those with whom he 
talked were of the opinion that their courses were appropri- 
ately designed and cited the high placement rates of their 
graduates. They al.*^ % indioited that their courses were 
planned after repeated meetings with advisory committees 
composed of representatives of management and labor in 
each field. 

Directors of vocational schools and programs were also 
asked whether they ever included people like sociologists, 
psychologists, or political scientists to represent the students’ 
non-occupational roles. None of the people interviewed had 
such a person on an advisory council. Because of the influ- 
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ential vole played by these local and state vocational advisory 
committees, their membership seems crucial to the develop- 
ment of vocational education. 

Attitudes of Students. Students were asked how they liked 
the work they were doing. All .said they liked it. Most of 
them showed dieir interest by their attention to the job and 
their reluctance to be interrupted. When asked why they 
liked the class, they mentioned a longtime interest in the 
field, the .satisfaction of doing “live” or productive work, the 
fact that they were preparing for entrance into a particular 
occupation, and the relaxed relationship with the teacher 
and other students. They also liked the ratio of bench work 
to theory. While usually preferring the skill work, they also 
said that “Unle.ss you know the theory the practical work 
doe.sn’t make ini’cli sense.” Advantages in this kind of in- 
structional program seem to be (1) the clarity of the goal, 
(2) the transactional involvement of the student with his 
subject, and (3) the clo.se relationship between student and 
teacher rvhere classes are relatively small and class periods 
are relatively long. Modeling and counseling would seem 
to be ea.sy in this kind of situation. 

FollOlU-up of Students. The cpiestion still remains, how- 
ever, rvhether students with this kind of instruction will do 
as well after they leave .school and go to work. One answer 
to this question rvas made available in 1965 when the Ameri- 
can Institutes for Re.search released a preliminary report of 
their nationwide follo\v-up study. The study surveyed the 
post-high school occupational and educational experiences 
of 10,000 vocational and 3,000 academic course gi*aduates 
selected from 100 schools located in 38 states. It showed that 
after two, six, and eleven years, the vocational giaduates had 
greater accumulated earnings, greater employment security, 
and greater job satisfaction than the general course graduates 
who did not go on to college, and that their job mobility 
wa.s comparable. Also, the vocational course graduates had 
found full-time jobs substantially sooner than the general 
course graduates. (14) 

Apparently, at least with respect to their occupational 
success, vocational education was a good choice for these 
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10,090 students and others like them. Since these students 
came from that segment of the school’s population ^\'hich 
chooses such education, they may, of course, have had some 
personal characteristics which set them apart from other 
students. The same kind of vocational education might not 
have been as appropriate for other students with different 
backgrounds, abilities, and interests. 



Neiv Courses for More Occupations 

By freeing the field from some of its former restrictions, 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 created the opportunity 
for almost an unlimited range of courses to be offered. Pro- 
grams may be offered in any occupation in which there is a 
need for trained workers and a supply of students. This 
opportunity plus the emergence of new kinds of jobs have 
resulted in a variety of new courses. 

The traditional vocational fields are developing courses for 
jobs whose skill requirements range from simple to complex. 
Agriculture, in which there is a decreasing demand for farm 
workers, is giving increased attention to farm-related occu- 
pations such as the processing and marketing of farm-related 
products. New programs include training for farm equip- 
ment mechanics and partsmen, as well as floriculture, horti- 
culture, and landscape architecture workers. In distributive 
education highly specialized courses have been designed for 
.specific groups such as deliverymen, service repre.sentatives, 
and stock clerks. New courses in office occupations include 
a wide range related to data processing plus those for spe- 
cialized positions such as rate and reservation clerks and 
cashiers. Some of the more novel courses in trade and indus- 
trial areas provide training for musical instrument mainte- 
nance, office machine repair, tape-controlled machine opera- 
tion and programing, and highway construction assistants. 

The home economics area, which has had and still has 
homemaking as its major orientation, is now finding wage- 
earning home economics popular. A wide array of courses 
are being offered in food service, food preparation, clothing- 
design and service, child and geriatric care, and hotel, motel, 
and institutional service and maintenance occupations. 
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Dorothy S. Lawson has outlined the differences between 
home economics for homemaking and employment. (25:38) 



l)iFFKKi:\c:i-;s i\‘ 1‘wo Asi»kct.s of Homh Economics Programs 



Home Economics 
for 

Homemaking 

I'otal cumculum is i)ro;i(l in scope 
and content. 

Attitudes and i)eliaviovai development 
necessary to strengthening family 
uHl-being are stiessed. 

All students are accepted because of 
the belief they can benefit from the 
[>rogram. 

Marriage and maintaining a home 
are common to practically everyone, 
so programs fit in all communities. 

Counseling is most valuable in 
development of personal and family 
values. 



.\dvisory cotnmittces have been 
“recommended" but not required. 



Immediate evaluation of pingrams in 
home economics is difficult. 



Home Economics 
for 

Employment 

Curriculuin is based on job analysis 
of specific occupation. 

Emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of attitudes and behavior 
necessary to secure and hold a job. 
Qualities and aptitudes are the basis 
tor selecting enrollees in a specific 
job-oriented program. 

!*rogranis are established oniy when 
evidence shows sufficient job oppor- 
tunities are available for placement 
of trainees. 

Vocational counseling service is neces- 
sary to help the teacher determine 
needs, employment opportunities, 
and placement of students in the 
most satisfaev '■y program. 

The establishment of a local advisory 
committee helps to determine work 
available and to advise and evaluate 
the specific emphases of the training 
program. 

Evaluation is in terms of perform- 
ance and the ability to get and hold 
jobs. 



Multiple Field Programs. Courses for some occupations cut 
across several traditional vocational education areas. In such 
cases instruction calls for a team approach or at least for a 
series of teachers from more than one field. Mary Lee Hurt 
gives some examples of cross-field programs. (21:221-225) 

• In one county in Massachusetts students preparing for farm- 
related businesses such as those selling agricultural supplies 
and equipment, food manufacturing and supply firms, or 
garden centers and florist shops take cross-field courses in 
agriculture and distributive education. 

• In a school in Kansas boys preparing for farm implement 
sales and service jobs take a course from trade and indus- 
trial, agricultural, and distributive education teachers. 

• Students in Pennsylvania preparing to be dental assistants 
have training in the receptionist, business, and technical 
aspects of the job. 
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• In Colorado students pre|,\iiing to be sales clerks in textile, 
furniture, and home api.*iiance departments take a course 
taught by home economics and distributive education 
teachers. 

• Students in Virginia preparing for occupations in the field 
of clothing merchandising and clothing services enroll in 
a home economics and distributi’e education course. 

• In a Pennsylvania school some students in agriculture, 
through cooperative arrangements, obtain work experiences 
with veterinarians in preparation to be veterinary aids. 

Work Experience Education 

Work experience education is a name given to a variety 
of programs which are based on a coordinated program of 
training composed of work on-the-job and study in school. 
The chief value of these programs is their effectiveness in 
helping students not only learn about the demands and satis- 
factions of the world of work, but also in helping them to 
see how they themselves measure up and how the school can 
help them. These insights can help them to make career 
choices and to prepare for the transition to full-time employ- 
ment. Half-days are the usual time periods for programs, 
though “week about” schedules are not uncommon. Newer 
programs seem to be moving away from “half and half” 
schedules to any combination that fits a particular situation 
or a particular student. 

These programs represent cooperative efforts of schools 
and the business community. Schools administer and regu- 
late each student’s program. The supervision and evaluation 
of on-the-job training are a cooperative responsibility of the 
employer and the school. Instruction is the responsibility of 
the school, though employers and on-the-job supervisors are 
sometimes asked to advise. 

Because of its wide use, the term “work experience educa- 
tion” has lost some of its particular meaning. (Some voca- 
tional educators feel that many work experience programs 
are not really vocational education because of the low-level 
training involved or the diffuseness of the vocational goal.) 
Terms like cooperative education, cooperative training, co- 
operative industrial training, work education, work experi- 
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ence, and work study have been used to identify these 
programs. 

In 1959 and again in 1965 the California State Department 
of Education issued a Handbook on Work Experience Edu- 
cation to assist school administrators in the design nd opera- 
tion of these progTams. In the handbook, work experience 
education programs are classified as exploratory, general, and 
vocational. 

Exploratory work experience education is essentially a guid- 
ance program. In a program of this type students spend 
specified hours of school time at a variety of ..jobs — either 
within die school or at business, professional, or industrial 
establishments — for the purpose of ascertaining their suitability 
for the occupation. During this time they are given oppor- 
tunities to observe and to participate in a variety of activities. 
It is not intended that students do productive work. Students 
receive school credit but no pay. Close supervision is provided 
by the school to ensure that students are not exploited and 
do not replace paid employees. 

General work experience education gives teenage boys and 
girls maturing experiences through supervised part-time em- 
ployment that will help them to become productive, respon- 
sible individuals. This part-time work need not be related 
to the occupational goals of the students. It may be performed 
either in the school or outside the school in public or private 
establishments, and all or part of die work may be done during 
school hours. Pay is received for this work if it is performed 
outside the scliool. Pay may or may not be received for jobs 
performed within the school. Students receive school credit 
for general work experience education. 

In vocational work experience education programs the cMuploy- 
nicnt of students is specifically within the c ccupations for which 
their courses in school are preparing them, the employment 
thus serving the function of a practical laboratory for rein- 
forcing the in-school occupational education. Students in voca- 
tional work experience education receive both pay and school 
credit for their work. (19: 5-6) 

While most work experience programs fit into these three 
categories, some of the new programs for the potential or 
imminent dropout do not seem quite to fit. For some of 
these students, schools have developed short-term, simple-skill 
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courses. They ha\e evolved other programs which, while 
vocationally oriented, give major attention to personal devel- 
opment. Work experiences have also been helpful to men- 
tally retarded youth in making the transfer from school to 
the world of work. These five types of work experience edu- 
cation are de.scribed in more de ail in the following pages. 

Exploratory Work Experience 

Exploratory programs are most often found in junior high 
schools as a part of introduction-to-vocations or career-survey 
courses. Work experiences supplement the student’s study 
of the world of work by enabling him to “feel” what knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes are necessary for succe.ssful job 
performance. In addition, students can explore areas in 
which they feel their v'ocational mterests lie and determine 
whether or not these are suitable for them. 

In I95‘l, a work-experience education program was started 
in each of the five high school districts in Santa Barbara 
County, California, with the help of the Rosenberg Founda- 
tion. Commenting on the program after .some years of experi- 
ence, the County Superintendent of Schools wrote. 

I'll is type of work experience education has opened up op- 
portunities in hospitals, laboratories, clinics, schools, govern- 
ment offices, etc. .Siudents have .served in the Di.strict Attorney’s 
office, as teacher aides in the elementary and junior high 
schools, as assistants in medical laboratories. They have been 
assigned to banks and busine.*-. establishments and have moved 
from station to station within these organizations, learning 
about the various departments and the standards of training 
and behavior demanded of them. The entire county has 
become a laboratory for studying the world of work and for 
matching the work aptitudes against the standards which are 
set for the worker. (46: 4) 

General Work Experience 

The.se programs have generally been developed for one or 
both of two rea.sons: to let the student a.s.stime, perhaps for 
the first time, the responsibility of holding a job; and to 
help him earn money needed to stay in .school. The two 
most prominent examples are the work-study program under 
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the Vocational Education Act of 196!1 and the in-school pro- 
gUiin of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

Under the work-study prograni in the act, vocational 
education students in good standing who need financial help 
to stay in school are, with a few limitations, able to get that 
help. They may be employed by the local education agency 
or by some other public agency or institution for not more 
than 15 hours in any week when the student’s cla.sses are in 
.se.ssion. The work may or may not be related to his voca- 
tional training courses. The student must be enrolled lor a 
full-time program that meets standards set up by the state. 
He must be at least 15 years old and no more than 20 at the 
time of entry, and considered capable of maintaining good 
standing. 

Stipends granted for the Youth Corps work-study program 
helped over 200,000 youth from poor families stay in schoo! 
during the 1965-06 school year. In the poorer NYC pio- 
grams the w’ork experience was ‘ jnst a job ; when the time 
limits ran out the youth were— except for the wages, some 
on-the-job experience, and some supervision — back where 
they were before. The better programs matched jobs and 
youth so that the experience was an opportunity to learn new 
skills. They also provided group and individual counseling 
.sessions so that enrollees could ask questions and obtain help 
about job skills and grooming; students were encouraged to 
plan for employment or training after graduation. Three 
programs reported at the February 1966 convention of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals show 
how some schools took advantage of Title IB of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

Carver Vocational High School, Atlanta, Georgia. “[We] de- 
cided that first wc needed to address ourselves to the broad 
question of poverty. In discussing the matter with our student 
body we realized we had great diversity, including students from 
houses unfit for human habitation . . . Our primary concern 
was to find a way to use this opportunity for federal funds to 
modify our approach toward specific goals. We set up seven 
conferences or seminars involving students and parents (about 
housing, jobs and community resources available to us) . . . We 
followed this up with conferences involving several agencies in 
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the community and came up with several units that the social 
studies department built into its phase of the curriculum. . . . 

“A total of 173 students were assigned to NYC in April of 
1965, the beginning of our program. Through counseling and 
tutoring, 166 of them returned to school in September 1965. This 
was phenomenal in terms of the percentage of students who 
normally failed to return to school. . . . 

“Our most important concern was to find models in the com- 
munity of precisely what it means to perceive oneself positively 
. . . We felt we were able to change the students’ image of them- 
selves as culturally and economically deprived.’’ (2: 2-5) 

South Park Indejyendent School District, Beaumont, Texas. 
“For some students their NYC assignments serve as practical 
experience in such fields as vocational nursing, carpentry and 
typing, among others . . . Most of the students available for 
tite program are not self-motivated . . . They have never known 
success before; they need close guidance, close supervision, and 
a tremendous amount of encouragement. Accordingly, our coun- 
selors conduct group and individual counseling sessions with 
these youngsters concerning their responsibility as employees 
and their responsibilities as students. General sessions are held 
on proper job application procedures (including proper dress), 
job termination, and using the work experience of the NYC 
program . . . Several obtained full-time jobs in the fall as a 
result of having worked with the program throughout the sum- 
mer . . . I’ve noticed and I’ve heard reports from the other 
principals that going into the NYC program is actually changing 
the personality of many of these youngsters. Now they are coming 
in with their heads up, walking in the cafeteria line and paying 
for their meals. NY'C has certainly been an uplift for these 
youngsters!” (2: 5-8) 

Westinghoiise High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. “Dur- 
ing the past year we have employed 107 NYC enrollees. To 
a large extent we have placed them on jobs related to their 
vocational training or future employment interests. . . . En- 
rollees also free teachers from the chores of operating projectors 
and the like for more professional tasks. . . . There was a good 
deal of skepticism at first, by the community and school per- 
sonnel, but this vanished when students reported and generally 
produced a good day’s work . . . Grades, attendance and punc- 
tuality improved with enrollment in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. We found, too, that the number of students who skip 
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lunch has decreased . . There is also a tendency for the chil- 

dren to be a little better dressed. ... I hope we can expand 
this program as we refine our curriculum.” (2: 9-11) 

Vocational Work Experience 

This kind of work experience is designed for those students 
in standard vocational education programs who expect to 
enter full-time employment at the completion of the pro- 
gram. Work experience is sometimes a final activity, coming 
after in-school class, shop, or laboratory training to facilitate 
the transfer from school to the job. Sometimes, however, 
most of the skill training is accomplished on the job through 
cooperative arrangements with business and industry. By 
using such cooperative arrangements, schools can offer realis- 
tic vocational education for more students in more occupa- 
tions than they could if they limited themselves to the use 
of school facilities. Such programs also provide an avenue 
for functional school-community relations. For employers, 
the cooperative programs serve as a recruiting device and as 
a way of influencing pre-employment training. Cooperative 
vocational education can now presumably be offered in any 
occupation. “Diversified occupations,” “cooperative indus- 
trial training,” and “cooperative work experience” are terms 
used to indicate particular kinds of these programs. 

In 1963, the San Francisco Unified School District helped 
the city government set up a Jobs for Youth committee, with 
representatives from management, labor, and youth-serving 
agencies. Through their combined efforts a cooperative work 
experience education program was developed. During the 
1965-66 school year approximately 600 students worked part- 
time in 28 different kinds of jobs. Typically the program 
was open to seniors, who received on-the-job training four 
consecutive hours a day, five days a week, for a 14-week 
period. The remainder of the day and school year the student 
took general and related courses in school. Experience indi- 
cates that the program provides an effective way of helping 
youth make the transition from school to job; more than 
75 percent of the students who enter the labor market after 
graduation from the program continue in permanent employ- 
ment in their field of training. (35: 1 1) 
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Programs for the Imminent Dropout 

Few problems are more complex than that of easing the 
shift from school to job of a young person who is not inter- 
ested in school and/or not successful in school and who may 
also be alienated from society. The transfer may come early 
or late; the transfer time may last only a couple of weeks or 
as long as a year; the degree of alienation may be mild or 
pronounced. Whatever the combination, schools have been 
trying many programs, and work experience of some sort 
has been used in nearly all of them. 

A rationale for an emphasis on work experience as the way 
to facilitate the transfer from school to work has been stated 
by Daniel Schreiber, the director of NEA’s Project Dropout; 

Because work is basic to the existence of any society, it is 
difficult if not impossible to think of an individual fitting 
into society without a work role. . . . If a man has no occu- 
pation and is not working, he performs no function in or for 
society. At best his relations with others are marginal; at 
worst he is alienated from them. 

Since work is the hallmark of maturity, many educators be- 
lieve that work exjjerience programs shoidd be made available 
to maladjusted youth. They hypothesize that: 

1. Work experience gives direct and indirect satisfaction to 
maladjusted youth which reduces the likelihood of delin- 
quent activities on their part. 

2. Work experience can prevent serious delinquent behavior. 

3. Work experience can rehabilitate the maladjusted. (40: 285) 

When should work experience begin? Schreiber feels that 
schools have the responsibility of making work-experience 
available to pupils who want and need it. For some students, 
age 13 may not be too young. 

In large cities especially, a variety of work experience 
programs, mostly for the imminent and potential dropout, 
generally include the following characteristics: 

a. I'he length of the training period and the amount of daily 
time on the job and in school can vary according to the 
tolerances of the individual. 

b. Individuals and jobs are carefully matched so that success 
is possible with reasonable effort. 
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c. Opportunities tor identification and status are available. 
Symbols (a baker’s hat, a uniform), ceremonies (awards 
for tl\e successful completion of a unit), and titles (a barber, 
a mechanic, a salad girl) are utilized, for people like to be 
somebody rather than nobody. 

d. Gainful employment is emphasized as a sign of maturity. 

e. Adult leaders and supervisors are selected to offer models 
for youth to follow. 

f. Counseling service is adequate to enable immediate help 
to solve personal, in-school, and on-the-job problems. 

g. School instructional service is modified according to the 
immediate needs of the student. 

h. \Vork alternatives and opportunities for re-entry to school 
and further vocational training are made known. 

Two instances will show the directions that progTaining 
for potential dropouts is taking. In Chicago a vocational 
work-study program has been developed for 15-year-old stu- 
dents. These students receive 200 minutes per week of re- 
lated theory, coordinated with two hours a day of work 
experience. Work stations have been set up in schools or 
other tax-supported institutions. Funds from the ancillary 
and research-service provisions of VEA-63, were used for the 
program. 

The Kansas City Work and Study Program began in 1961. 
Ciroups of about 200 seventh-grade boys were selected in the 
.spring of 1961 and again in the spring of 1962 on the basis 
of school maladjustment and average or below-average ability. 
In Work Stage I, for boys 13 to 15 years of age, socially useful 
work was carried out. The boys did unskilled yard-landscape 
work and small repair jobs. The remaining half of each 
pupil’s .schedule was spent in an academic program geared to 
his abilities, interests, and temperament. In Work Stage II, 
boys from 15 to 17 spent half-days working for hire in local 
busine.ss or industry at tasks similar to those in Stage I. In 
Work Stage III, boys 16 to 18 concentrated on full-time suc- 
cessful employment as their major objective. (40: 292) 

School programs for young people who seem about to leave 
school run the gamut from short courses providing the stu- 
dent with a few job-entry skills to those which offer full-time 
instruction and service in a residential setting. The common 
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element is that the programs operate with an unusually lorv 
pupil-teacher ratio, often have specially trained staff mem- 
bers, and command a rich variety of material resources. Thus, 
each student gets the personal and instructional services he 
needs and can tolerate, on his terms. 

Examples of Short-Term Skill Programs 

Joseph P. Congemi, Vocational Coordinator of the Madi- 
son Area Project, in Syracuse, New York, suggests a 10- to 
20-day, one-period-a-day course for identified, “hard core” 
dropouts just waiting for their sixteenth birthday or an- 
other possible leaving date. He says that even in a short 
time it is possible to help the young person prepare for his 
new role. The course would include such topics as how to 
apply for a job, how to obtain working papers and credentials 
for employment, minimum wage laws, banking and saving, 
union and non-union membership, and technical and night 
school opportunities. (11) 

Cleveland is proposing to set up short-term courses for 
students with special needs. Programs for individuals will 
begin rvhenever needed. If, for example, a boy or girl has 
only two weeks before leaving school, a specially designed 
program will be arranged. 

In 1964, Minneapolis set up an after -school training course 
in food service occupations. The course ran two evenings 
a week for six weeks. Thirty juniors and seniors enrolled. 
Twenty completed the course and received certificates. Five 
of the 10 who dropped out did so because they became em- 
ployed. More than half had part-time jobs by the end of 
December. More than 40 representatives of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Association and other interested food service 
groups were members of the advisory committee. The course 
was funded under the Vocational Education Act of 1963. A 
similar course has since been organized for filling station 
attendants. 

Examples of General Development Courses 

In September 1965 Franklin High School in Somerset, 
New Jersey, instituted a pilot program in “semi-skilled em- 
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ployinent education” for students who “get into academic 
difficulty” but cannot be classified as mentally retarded or 
emotionally and socially disturbed. The program includes 
instruction in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 in three major areas: 
English-social studies, math-science, and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions. Time has been provided for teacher-team conferences 
to encourage coordination of each student s progTam. In- 
struction has been geared to the level of performance and 
nature of each young personi schedules can be varied to meet 
his shifting needs and interests. However, a general pattern 
has been designed. In grades 9 and 10 it emphasizes academic 
growth and broad vocational exploration, with experiences 
to broaden students’ interests and help their understanding 
of occupational opportunities and responsibilities. In grade 
1 1 the students train for employment in a particular semi- 
skilled occupational cluster and continue in a coordinated 
program of related general education. In grade 12 the semi- 
skilled training is acquired in a cooperative on-the-job 
situation. 

The Texas Education Agency announced in late 1964 a 
special program to encourage local school districts to set up 
programs of occupational training. These programs were 
designed for in-school youth between fourteen and twenty- 
one years of age who have academic, socio-economic, or other 
handicaps preventing them from succeeding in regular pro- 
grams of vocational education. The programs consist of a 
combination of occupational training with modified or un- 
graded aaademic curriculum. The curriculum is flexible in 
subject matter and is taught on the achievement level of the 
student. The training phase consists of a combination of 
classroom instruction rvith shop training or actual on-the-job 
training. Six pilot programs involving 895 students were 
initiated in January 1965. The results indicated that students 
gained a sense of achievement which they had not h».d. Im- 
proved student attitudes were demonstrated by better school 
attendance and better conduct in all classes. The participants 
have not changed completely to ambitious and conforming 
students, but they have shown marked improvement. The 
progjram was expanded in September 1965 to include 2,792 
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young people in 18 school districts. The results have been 
similar, but even more pronounced. 

The Oregon State Department &t Education has proposed 
the establishment of a number of pilot job corps programs 
in Oregon communities. The programs would be coordinated 
by the State Department and administered by new units in 
existing local educational agencies. The project has a dual 
purpose: (1) to assist youth now out of school who can benefit 
from appropriate training; and (2) to improve the educa- 
tional program of many youth still attending school, par- 
ticularly those who are near-dropouts but also others who 
might get more out of school if the methods were improved 
and more appropriate content was taught. 

Students are to be in the progTam twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week, twelve months a year. While programs are 
to be individualized, they probably all will include (a) re- 
habilitation services, with physical, dental, visual, and hear- 
ing corrections as needed; attitude and behavioral modifica- 
tions as needed; and instruction to raise communication 
skills to normal levels; (b) occupational training; and (c) 
general education to fit each youth for successful family 
membership, civic participation, and personal living. To 
insure a satisfactory environment for learning and living, 
the programs will also provide as needed (a) stipends for the 
economically needy, (b) full recreational programs for eve- 
nings and weekends, and (c) satisfactory housing, which may 
involve the use of foster homes, dormitories, or other home 
adjustments. 

Programs for the Mentally Retarded 

Mentally retarded youth aged 16 to 21 who are able to 
carry on school activities and certain kinds of work responsi- 
bilities with some teacher supervision are generally treated 
as being at the high school level. During their last two years 
in school their program emphasizes getting and holding a job, 
maintaining acceptable adult behavior patterns, and becom- 
ing a productive employee. Charles S. Eskridge and Don L. 
Partridge report that "mentally handicapped were losing 
jobs more often by their failure to adjust to a work situation 
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than their ability to perform the job assigned. . . . [Pro 
srams are now being modified] to provide the handicapped 
student with the kind of vocational experiences and with 
the supervision which would help him past these pitfalls. 

fl5: 454) 

' In Oakland, California, the twelfth-grade study program 
for special classes includes two vocationally oriented courses 
to tra^in for less skilled and repetitive work of the type done 
by custodian’s and matron’s assistants, laundry ^^orkers, insti- 
tutional and domestic housekeeping aides, and food handling 
and preparation assistants. The Guide for Work Experience 
Education, Exploratory, contains the following topics, stu- 
dent eligibility for work, on-campus job opportunities, selec- 
tion and application for on-campus work, starting the job, 
evaluation of work, explanation of pay scales, and job 

termination. _ ,, 

In the “Occupations” course the student prepyes for work 

experiences by studying topics such as: student plans for post- 
school life, work permits, loyalty oath, social security, areas 
of off-campus work, student attitudes and feelings about 
work, work areas of interest, job-finding procedures how to 
hold a job, how to leave a job, laws relating to employmen , 
and wise use of income. 



VI: Vocational Education 
for Unemployed Youth 



For most youth, when they leave 
school, getting a job is an immediate and vital concern. Gen- 
erally they find full-time employment reasonably quickly and 
easily. But some 13 percent of out-of-school youth (16-21 
years of age) are unemployed. Those tvho drop out before 
completing high school have to look the longest for their 
first full-time job. When they fiiid it, it is often low paying, 
temporary, and unpleasant. The problem is so large-scale 
and serious that, since 1962, several training programs and 
employment services have been established to provide path- 
ways and way stations for these youth to go from unemploy- 
ment to employment. 

MDTA Youth Programs 

Training of youth began as a result of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962. Amendments in 1963, 
which made possible lengthened training periods, basic edu- 
cation, and increased allowances, have helped to expand 

it. (27) 

The purpose of MDTA youth programs is to enable job- 
less young people to enter occupations in which there are 
local opportunities. Programs begin when youth are avail- 
able; their length depends on the occupation and on the 
background of the trainees. In 1965, 43,200 young people 
were enrolled in institutional programs (public schools or 
private training agencies), and about 4,000 were in on-the-job 
training projects with private employers. 
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Because nearly half the trainees have had less than 12 years 
of schooling and are otherwise disadvantaged, they often nee 
more than skill training. A multi-occupational approach is 
now emphasized, with projects providing training m more 
than one occupation. Training may include basic education, 
work on “job success” attitudes and skills, and prevocational 
work and occupational training in whatever combination 
seems most suitable. Counseling and testing, health services, 
social and psychological services, and follow-up job adjust- 
ment services may also be included. Placement is the respon- 
sibility of the Bureau of Employment Security. 

Innovations are being tried for youth who have b^n 
reached, motivated, or prepared through the regular MDTA 
programs. Devices being tried out include sheltered work- 
shops, skill centers, vestibule training, and pre-apprentice- 
ship training. These experimental and demonstration 
MDTA projects are conducted by private and public agen- 
cies under contracts with the Department of Labor. 

A Multi-Occupational Center. One of the earliest multi- 
occupational centers is the one in Kansas City, Missouri, 
which began in July 1965. Most trainees are recruited and 
sent to the center by the Employment Security Office, al- 
though a few come in by themselves. Groups are phased m 
about every two weeks. 

Upon arrival, trainees meet with a counselor, are given a 
quick introduction to the center, and are tested and coun- 
seled as to how they might proceed. Some are referred to 
health and family services for help. Those barely able to 
read and write are sent to basic education classes. Others 
spend about two weeks in an exploratory shop becoming 
acquainted with the simple tools and equipment in several 
trades. After that, each trainee chooses his vocational field. 
(The exploratory period, to permit a trainee to get a little 
experience before an occupational choice is made, departs 
somewhat from usual MDTA practice.) From then on he 
spends about half of each day in vocational training ^ 

other half in basic education. Basic education includes three 
subjects: reading, arithmetic, and “job success.” In job suc- 
cess the trainees role-play, listen to counselors and personne 
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men, and discuss habits and skills necessary to get and hold 
a job. The adults in the class help the younger people under- 
.Stand the realities of the world of work. 

Stories told by four of the youth who spent most of their 
day at the center learning how to read and write (at about 
the second or third grade level) reveal the pain, the wastage, 
and the hope in tnese dropouts. 

Alex: “I been here two months. I don’t know what trade I 
v/ant to get into. I’ll go into the exploratory course and find 
out. I was in high school when I left. It was easier to go with 
the fellows than to stay in school. My mother didn’t take much 
care of me. My brother tried to, but I didn’t want to listen 
to him. I’ve been out of school three or four years. I worked 
as a fry cook and a dishwasher. I want a family and you can’t 
go on earning -SI. 50 an hour. I have trouble filling out an 
application for a job. That’s iny big problem, I can’t spell. 

The older fellows in ‘Job Success’ who got laid off at 

say that when a foreman has several applications and sees 
you can’t spell, you don’t get the job. He thinks you can’t 
do other things, too. If I knew then what I know now I’d have 
stayed in school. School and teachers were all right. I just 
didn’t want to learn.” 

Bill: “I left school in the ninth grade. I’d been there about a 
month. The teacher told me I could leave now or take the 
test and flunk. I left. I couldn’t read. I’d been passed on each 
year, except for staying back once. When the other fellows 
talked about cutting school I usually went along. I’ve been 
out of school three or four years. I’ve had quite a few different 
odd jobs. I want to get married sometime. I can’t get a better 
job without knowing how to read and write and have some 
skill. School teachers did their part. I just didn’t want to 
study. They didn’t help me, though, when I got behind. I 
told my nephew, he’s 16, he’d better stay in school until he 
got his diploma or I’d bust him hard. He’ll stay.” 

Chuck: “I’ve been here a couple of months. I came in with 
Al. I was in high school when I quit. I got into trouble be- 
cause I liked to horse around. Teachers tried hard to keep 
me. They gave me lots of chances. I wouldn’t listen. My 
parents ran a restaurant. I knew I could work there. My 
friend showed me how to work a machine. I worked at that 
for a while. I’ve been out of school for six years. I’m married. 
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My wife’s going to have a baby. I drive 65 miles a day to get 
here. When I came here I thought I wanted to go into re- 
frigeration. I might change my mind when I go into ‘ex- 
ploratory class.’ I’m going to come back here an hour a day 
after I start iny shop work. 1 want to read better. I don’t try 
to tell kids to stay in school. It doesn’t do any good. A kid 
that isn’t interested in school won’t listen to anybody. It was 
my fault for not doing better. After all most kids iearn how 
to read.” 

Dorothy: “I’ve been here just a couple of weeks. 'I’he class 
just started. 1 left school when I was in the fifth grade. I was 
pregnant. I’ve worked some, but I’ve had to take care of my 
four children. I want to work in an office sometime. I also 
want to finish school. Thanks to Mrs. (coun- 

selor) I took an exam and got an elementary school certificate. 
Now I can get high school credit for work here and at night 
school.” 

Reducing the Wastage. These trainees, like many others, 
created a favorable impression. They were clearly motivated 
toward a better life for themselves through their own efforts. 
They also seemed free of hostility toward life in general and 
toward their school experience in particular. It seemed 
tragic, however, that there had been so much wastage in 
their lives. School had not meant much to them while they 
were growing up. A series of poor-paying jobs sandwiched 
in between periods of unemployment must have been devas- 
tating. How much of this could have been prevented? Cer- 
tainly, much of the wastage was caused by factors unrelated 
to school. It may well be that the best teachers could not 
have reached these youth. It may very well be that some 
people may only “grab on” after reaching adulthood and 
the last chance comes by. But now education seemed to have 
a new meaning for them. Besides the “last opportunity” 
feature, what was there in the way the center operated that 
helped? It seemed to this observer that the following may 
have contributed to the attitudes expre.ssed by the trainees: 

• Low trainee-counselor ratio; counselors can listen and help 
the trainees with a wide range of personal problems and 
school problems. 

• A curriculum geared to the objective of helping them ob- 
tain a better job. 
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• Small class size and long class periods, permitting teachers 
and trainees to know each other well. 

• Placing ot responsibility for learning and rate of progress 
in the hands of the trainee. 

• The mixing of adults and youth, so that youth can profit 
from those who have had more experience and yet are 
not so very different from themselves. 



The Job Corps 

The Job Corps has been described as the most ambitious 
new education method of the anti-poverty program— “a new 
and experimental, coexistent high school system.” According 
to John Carmody of the Washington Post: 

The Job Corps, which works with youths aged 16 to 22, has 
been set up as a frank competitor to the public high school 
program in the United States. This is the system that has 
failed the poor, particularly the Negro poor. About 84 percent 
of all Job Corps trainees have dropped out of high school at 
some time in their young lives. (8) 

This residential training program for out-of-school, out- 
of-work, underprivileged young men and women \vas estab- 
lished to increase their employability by means of vocational 
training, basic education, and emotional and social reorien- 
tation. Louis D. Eigen, Associate Director of the Job Corps, 
says that in addition to this function Job Corps officials see 
the changing of educational, employment, and other institu- 
tions as a part of their grand design. He said: “We are 
interested in the question of changing the existing school 
practices very much; incidentally, I believe to a certain 
extent we already have.” (23) 

To see what the Job Corps was like and to find out what 
they were doing to increase the employability of their en- 
rollees and demonstrate a “better” educational program, the 
writer visited Job Corps Centers for men at Camp Parks, 
California, and Camp Custer, Michigan, as well as the 
Women’s Center in Cleveland. At these centers he talked 
with teachers, administrators, and corpsmen. He visited 
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classes and observed a counseling session and several avoca- 
tional activities of the enrollees. 

Overview. The first center opened in early 1965. By mid- 
January 1966, the Job Corps had 73 conservation centers 
with over 8,000 enrollees, eight urban centers for men with 
another 8,000, and six urban centers for women with 1,500. 
Fians call for an increase in the total enrollment in all centers 
to 30,000 by the end of fiscal 1967. Job Corps officials esti- 
mate this number to be about three to ten percent of the 
“universe of need.” 

Urban centers offer specific job skill training, while in 
conservation centers vocational training is limited. Forty- 
three percent of those enrolled in December 1965, had 
dropped out of school before completing the ninth grade. 
As of February 1, 1966, the dropout rate has been about 
35 percent. Half of those who left did so in the first 30 days. 
About 700 had graduated; that is, they had left after coni- 
pleting one or more vocational courses to some “step-off’ 
point. Forty-six percent had found a job; 34 percent had 
gone into military service; and 20 percent had returned to 
school. In a recent sample of 143 graduates, about one in ten 
had “disappeared” from their jobs. 

Vocational education is one part of a day-long program of 
education. The other two parts are basic education (com- 
munication skills, mathematics, social understandings-and, 
at women’s centers, homemaking education); and group liv- 
ing activities involving recreation, group and individual 
counseling, and corpsman government. 

Each urban center offers a vocational program somewhat 
different from the others. For example. Camp Parks offers 
training in six occupational areas, and completion of any 
one complete course will probably take the average corps- 
man two years. At Camp Custer each of the six occupational 
areas was designed to be completed in seven months. At the 
Cleveland center for women much of the vocational train- 
ing is by means of on-the-job programs which take about a 
year to complete. Because enrollees proceed at their own 
rates, completion times can vary considerably. 
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Education at the Job Corps Centers. At each of the centers 
the writer discussed programs at some length with at least 
one staff member. The following report is presented as 
though he were interviewing the persons from the three cen- 
ters at one time. Because the instructional programs at Parks 
and Custer seemed similar, the letter “M” will designate 
responses of their staff members, while the letter “W” will 
represent the responses of the Cleveland staff member. 

(?; What are the men (women) like who come here? What are 
their motivations? 

M: As you know, most of them have dropped out of school 
and have found it hard to get and keep a job. They’ve got a 
defeatist attitude and few skills. 

W: They want to get out of the situation they’ve been in. They 
want a second chance and have reached out for it. They’re 
quite sensitive about some of their deficiencies. For instance, 
one girl came in with a suitcase; her only possessions were what 
she was wearing, but she carried a suitcase, like the others. 

M: They come in to learn the skills to get a better job. One 
of our problems is that some of them leave too soon, we think. 
They learn the skills of one job enough to simple job. 

(): The corpsmen Tve talked to seem interested in their voca- 
tional training. Also they aren*t hostile to each other or to me. 

M: Your comments have been made by a number of people. 
The corpsmen are interested in learning job skills. They resist 
basic education because they don’t want to admit their deficien- 
cies. Some resist the reminders of school. Some of the fellows 
do have problems in keeping up regular attendance — getting 
up in time and that sort of thing. We have our difficulties, too, 
from 5:00 p.m. until 8:00 a.m., when they return to the scheduied 
program. They have social problems in and off the center. 
We have to put across another way of life to them. 

M: It should be remembered that coming here was the first 
major decision some of these people have made. 

Q; What do they say about school? 

M: Most of them say the pace was too fast for them. They 
couldn’t keep up. 

M: They like the personal relationship with us. We treat 
them like men and in class we’re with them for at least two 
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and a half hours a day. They’re glad that they can progress at 
their own rate. They like the opportunity to discuss topics, 
particularly the aspects of living that concern them, rather than 
listen to presentations. The vocational orientation of what they re 
studying is important. 

Q; Whal are the major elements in your instructional progratn? 

M: First, everything the corpsmen do is education. It’s all 
related. For example, corpsmen are given a clothing allowance. 
Before they go shopping, the basic education teacher talks about 
how to shop wisely. Groups of students then visit nearby stores 
of cooperating merchants who open their stores evenings w'lt i 
no one else around so that the men can look around to see what 
they want. After that the men go to the stores on their own 

to buy what they want. 

Second, we have an orientation program when the enrollees 
first arrive. Besides intake interviews and testing we tr>' to ac- 
quaint them with our program. We ti7 to let them have some 
idea what each occupational field is like and what academic 
skills they’ll need. Those who read below fourth grade level are 
encouraged to take a full day of basic education. Not all do. 
Those who have a high school diploma or can pass an equiva- 
lency test can be in vocational education all day. Their general 
expectation is they will be in vocational education a half-day 
and basic education a half-day. 

W: Our exploratory period varies from two or three days to 
two or three weeks depending upon how much try-out a gid 
needs to make her decisions. For example, a girl with a sixth 
grade functional reading level may take basic education ail 
day and have an exploratory experience in a beauty salon so 
she can see if she has sufficient basic skills to be successful in 
that vocational training program. During the exploratory period 
each girl is assigned to a team composed of a vocational edu- 
cation teacher, a basic education teacher, a personal adjustment 
counselor, a vocational counselor, and a placement officer. Tnis 
team stays with the corpswoman until she leaves, unless there 
is a change in her program. 

M: Third, our vocational education program is composed of 
modular units; that is, each curriculum is subdivided into 
courses which are made up of individual modules, and each 
course subsequently leads to a different area of employment. Each 
course is focused on a specific set of terminal behavioral objec- 
tives. As soon as a corpsman satisfactorily completes the ob- 
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jectives of a course at a step-off point, he can advance within 
that course, transfer to another course, or step off to employ- 
ment. The programs are geared toward entry-level job skills. 

M-W: Fourth, time is a non-unit. The corpsman proceeds 
at his own rate. He may take a few weeks or many weeks to 
complete a vocational module or course. 

M-W: Fifth, our basic education classes are grouped according 
to reading achievement. Those with up to fourth grade level 
achievement are in one group. Those from fifth through seventh 
are in another group. The remainder are in a third group. The 
basic education classes are self-contained. Also, the corpsmen 
in each basic education group are in the same or similar voca- 
tional classes to encourage correlation of classes and communica- 
tion among instructors. 

M: Sixth, because corpsmen enter every few weeks, proceed at 
their own rate, and have a wide range of ability in each class, 
instructional materials are individualized. VVe use programed 
materials in mathematics. For reading we use some of the well 
known individualized programs. We are also developing new 
materials to meet these students’ interests and abilities. 

W: We’ve used USOE and MDTA materials as well as some 
from the schools. 

M-W: Seventh, our program is “success oriented.” There are 
no grades. The corpsmen tackle only jobs at which success is 
reasonably possible. We make it easy for them to know how' they 
are doing. They like to keep progress chr 

M: Eighth, our classes arc relatively small. In vocational edu- 
cation most classes have a 1 to 15 instructor-corpsman ratio. In 
auto mechanics and others with moving equipment the ratio is 
about 1 to 5. In drafting the ratio is about 1 to 20. In basic 
education 20-22 is the usual class size. 

W: Our usual class size is about 10. 

Q: Are there other important features in the program of the 
center? 

M-W: We have corpsman governmeni, dances, and other ac- 
tivities so the corpsmen liave leadership and participation re- 
sponsibilities. Also, once a month we have a “gripe session” 
where corpsmen can ask any question or make any comment 
they wish to the center director or anyone else. We have frequent 
dorm and barracks meetings, too, to facilitate communication. 
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M-W: Toward the end of a corpsman’s stay here we have a 
terminal period. We try to help the corpsman become acquainted 
with realistic job situations and with problems that may arise 
out of being away from the center and the counselors. 

Q: How important is successful placement of corpsmen to the 
Job Corps? 

M: It is very important. All Uie skills and attitudes making 
for employability could go down the drain it there were ranch 
lag betwem Uiis program and employment, the service, or school. 
Enrollees would stop coming very quickly. 

d: What has been the effect of the pressure of placement and 
job success on your program? 

M: We concentrate on placement. We are developing new 
materials to better fit the corpsmen. 

W: It causes us to try different things more frequently. For 
instance, we reduced orientation from three weeks to ten days 
when the longer period didn’t seem successful. Becau^ of the 
corpswomen’s feelings our communications to them need to have 
a job orientation. Work in vocational education should consist 
of production jobs as far as possible. 

Q; What impact, what influence do you feel you’ve had on public 
schools? 

M: We’ve had quite a few visitors. 

W We’ve had many visitors, too. We’ve learned from Ae 
schools, too. We’ve participated 

looked at their experimental materials. I ve asked foi h 
information. Our girls work as assistants in Head Start. 



Reaction to the Job Corps Centers. It was with some anx- 
ious anticipation that the writer drove into the first Job Corps 
center he visited. Here, he knew, were the dropouts and 
shove-outs from the public schools. Here, too, was anot er 
set of critics of the public schools. Even more, here was an 
organization that said it meant to reform the high schools of 
the country. What he found was considerable esprit de corps, 
tremendous effort, familiar faces and practices, earnest young 

men and women, and some zealots. 

Around 5:30 one evening, after spending a day visiting 
the center, the writer walked into one of the offices to talk 
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with one of the center’s officials, only to find a former student 
of his own, a man notable for insight and feeling for the im- 
portance of people. He was on the phone. One of the corps- 
men was stranded in a nearby city. What did the center want 
to do? asked the police. The answer was, after a quick can- 
vass, that one of the center’s top administrators, who was at 
a meeting several blocks away from the corpsman, would pick 
him up and bring him back. This concern for welfare of the 
individual is a central feature of the Job Corps. The Corps 
has the desire and the resources to accept the enrollees as 
they are, to take care of their physical and psychological prob- 
lems, and to plan and to work with them toward their voca- 
tional future. This attitude accounts for much of the calm- 
ness, the friendliness, the willingness to work at vocational 
and academic training that the corpsmen and corpswomen 
display. 

Observation of instruction in both vocational and basic 
education had its surprises, too. One found people one knew 
or knew about as educators- The organization and materials 
and procedures were generally similar to those seen in schools. 
The shops and laboratories were generally better equipped 
than their counterparts in schools. Most enrollees spent half- 
days in vocational education and half-days in general educa- 
tion, as do vocational education students. Vocational course 
^vork was focused on skill training with somewhere between 
a fifth and a third of instructional time devoted to related 
theory. It seemed that the vocational classes of the Corps give 
less attention to “live” work and more to exercises and drill 
than schools do. One reason for the similarities was that 
many of the center personnel and some of the courses of study 
were obtained from schools and educational offices. 

One comes to suspect that at this point in time the Job 
Corps has learned more from the public schools than the 
schools have learned from the Job Corps. Schools may, in 
fact, need resources and public confidence and support more 
than they need examples and disdainful criticism from some 
political opportunists. 

Could the schools mount a program similar to that car- 
ried on by the Job Corps? In the writer’s opinion, the answer 
is a “yes, if.” They would have to be willing to loosen some 
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of their rigidities, work in terms of what makes sense to the 
potential dropout, and most importantly, provide the kind 
of counseling and instructional service that seem supporting 
to the difficult student. However, for schools to perform this 
task adequately, they need counseling and instructional staffs 
adequate for the job. Some schools, particularly in the larger 
cities, are already carrying on good programs for disadvan- 
taged students. 

There is one difficulty with which schools have to live and 
the Job Corps does not. This is the bad home situation in 
which many students live. Residential facilities do eliminate 
an unfortunate environment. However, it should be remem- 
bered that residential facilities can be made a part of other 
vocational education programs. The Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 does permit the construction of residences for 
vocational students to permit these students to escape from 
poor home and neighborhood conditions. Also, the coun- 
selors in some of the MDTA multiple-skill centers have 
m.oved trainees from their homes to residences, homes, and 
apartment buildings. 

There is also the question. When is the removal of a per- 
son from a poor environment just an escape from a reality 
to rvhich the person must someday return? May it be better 
in the long run to help a person work through a difficult 
situation than to remove him from the situation, knowing he 
must return? While ansrvers or decisions need to be made 
in terms of individuals, the resources need to be available to 
implement the alternative chosen. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps 

The NYC provides work experience for youth from low- 
income families. For out-of-school youth, the work projects 
stress the development of attitudes and behavior suitable to 
regular employment, such as being on time, getting along 
rvith co-workers, taking supervision, and working. This work 
experience is “expected to be a first step— a bridge that will 
enable {the enrollees] to return to school, undertake skill 
training, or hold regular jobs.” (27) While the NYC urges 
local sponsoring agencies to provide work experience that is 
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skill building and can help the enrollee to a better job, the 
experience and training gained on the job depend more on 
' e supervision than on the nature of the job. Over half of 
t le out-of-school enrollees obtained their first job experience 
through the NYC. 

Out-of-school enrollees may work up to 32 hours a week 
and thus earn up to $40 weekly. Enrollment is currently 
limited to six months, but if an enrollee takes at least six 
hours of education a week the time can be extended. Be- 
cause the NYC sponsoring agencies (any public or private 
nonprofit agencies, including CAP and CAA groups) are 
asked to give priority to youth who have been rejected by the 
selective service, and who have insufficient education to ob- 
tain jobs, erratic work histories, improper attitudes toward 
work, and social adjustment problems, it has been found 
desirable to include supporting services in the project. The 
inclusion of remedial education, enrichment experiences 
such as trips, and health services is now required. 

According to the newsletter of the National Committee 
on Employment of Youth, “. . . outside services have not been 
available due in part to the inability or unwillingness of NYC 
programs to coordinate with the education and training serv- 
ices offered through other Labor Department youth programs 
and through Community Action Programs. . . . Attendance 
at evening courses is the exception rather than the rule even 
when programs offei their own remedial programs. . . . More 
realistic and beneficial would be altering NYC in such a way 
that counseling and remediation could be integrated without 
loss of wages during the regular working day.” (47) 

What have been the results of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps? As of February, 1966, few data were available because 
of the decentralized nature of the program and the small 
amount allowed for administrative and evaluation costs. 
However, the NYC has become politically attractive. It is less 
controversial than Community Action Programs, and has 
served seven times as many youth as the Job Corps. So, the 
stock of the NYC may well go up and its programs become 
larger. 



VII: The Administration 

of Vocational Education 



The new opportunity and respon- 
sponsibility to prepare more youth more effectively for the 
world of work has generated considerable activity. Organi- 
zations have had to be set up, information disseminated, regu- 
lations adopted, and projects, plans, and allotments approve 
The accomplishment of these tasks has been a complex oper- 
ation, not only because of the size of the programs and the 
new directions proposed by the various laws, but also because 
of the coordination necessary among agencies and persons a 
federal, state, and local levels, and among various groups at 

c^ch Icvd 

This chapter- first discusses the responsibilities of the fed- 
eral Division of Vocational and Technical Education an 
some of the issues that have arisen at that level. Second, it 
deals with decisions made by some states about the organi- 
zation of area vocational schools and the provision of better 
programs and services for all schools. Next, it takes up a 
question facing many districts: whether to emphasize v(Ka- 
tional programs in comprehensive or special schools. Finally, 
it poses some continuing questions about vocational educa- 
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Division of Vocational and Technical Education, USOE 

Funds authorized to the states to promote the purposes of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 have been granted un- 
der certain conditions, one being that each state ^o have 
a State Plan approved by the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The agency which has the responsibility under the 
Commissioner of Education for processing state plans and 
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grants is the Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
of the U.S. Office of Education. This division is also respon- 
sible for the training program of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962. Accordingly, the staff mem- 
bers of the Division have been very busy with a wide range 
of programs, problems, and decisions. Their activities can 
be categorized as (1) setting up an organization, (2) inform- 
ing interested educators and the public as to the intent and 
the regulations of the acts, (3) processing state plans and 
grants to the states, (4) providing technical help and leader- 
ship to states and local districts, (5) providing staff work for 
the Commissioner of Education in relation to Congress and 
other executive branches of the government, and (6) estab- 
lishing procedures for the improvement of vocational edu- 
cation through research, experimentation, evaluation, and 
leadership training activities. 

Reorganization of the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education 

The position of the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education in the “pecking order” of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation is not at all to the liking of the leadership group in 
vocational education. The division is one of three in the 
Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education. Furthermore, 
the Division of Adult and Vocational Research, which is re- 
sponsible for the research and experimentation portions of 
the new program, is in another bureau. 

At the December 1965 convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association, the House of Delegates passed a resolution 
seeking bureau status for the division and advocating an ad- 
ministrative structure that would emphasize the major occu- 
pational fields. (3) The vocational educators seem to have 
been after the influence and autonomy important for special- 
ists in a bureaucracy. They may also have been seeking to pro- 
tect themselves from non-vocationally oriented educators, 
particularly in the U.S. Office of Education, who were felt 
to have little knowledge of how a vocational program must 
function to be effective. During the next several months 
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representatives of the AVA met with officials of the U.S. Office 
of Education to promote the bureau status proposal. 

In April 1965, after the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act was passed, the President appointed a task 
examine the organization and personnel problems in the V.b. 
Office of Education. When the task force recommendations 
were adopted in July and the Office of Education was reor- 
oanized, the Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
retained its division status. In August, the division, in turn, 
announced its own internal reorganization, and the organiza- 
tion represented a shift, as did the Act of 1963, from an occu- 
pational-field orientation to unified programs and additiona 
Tervices and functions. The following branches and sections 

were set up: 

1. Manpower Development and Training Branch 

a. Institutional Training 

b. National Programs 

2. Program Service Branch 

a. Curriculum and Instructional Materials 

b. Ancillary Services 

3. State Vocational Services Branch 

a. State Plans and Activities 

b. Occupations 

4. Program Planning and Development Branch 

a. Program Planning and Development 

b. Facilities Planning and Development 

The status of DVTE within the Office of Education and the 
position of the occupational fields within the division dis- 
pleased many vocational leaders. M. D. Mobley, then execu- 
tive secretary of the American Vocational Association, com- 
mented somewhat bitterly: 

“There seems to be growing sentiment among vocational 
leaders and Congressional friends that vocational education 
will never develop properly and adequately so long as its 
administration is not at a high level nor in the hands of 
administrators who have a genuine interest in, and knowl- 
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edge of, the program. If this sentiment continues to grow 
—and there is much evidence that it will— it may in time, 
develop into a knock-down, drag-out fight that could result 
in the creation of an Office of Vocational Education similar 
to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation that was once 
a part of the U.S. Office of Education.” (29) 

Several months later the new AVA executive secretary, 
Lowell A. Burkett, commented similarly: 

“The status of the federal agency administering federal 
funds for vocational education is at such a low level in the 
U.S. Office of Education that vocational educators are no 
longer in a position to make policy affecting the program. 

( 5 ) 

Coordination of State Vocational Education Programs 

Though DVTE presumably was not in a position to be 
influential within the U.S. Office of Education or with other 
executive departments or Congress, it was certainly influen- 
tial with state divisions of vocational education. The tasks 
and the time table given the Division were staggering and 
the accomplishments were outstanding. The Vocational Act 
was signed by President Johnson on December 18, 1963. 
From then until the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1964, the 
department had to (1) devise regulations and procedures 
and time tables for the states; (2) inform state divisions of 
vocational education and other interested groups about the 
regulations; (3) process and approve state plans; and (4) 
issue the moneys authorized to the states. 

Much attention has centered on the development of area 
voca^^^nal schools, because the idea was new to many states, 
large sums of money were involved, legal authority for such 
an agency did not exist or was unclear in many states, and 
to set up a center is a complex process. It may be, too, that 
construction of area vocational schools was promoted because 
it was a way of extending vocational education, a T .uy which 
would probably remain a distinctively vocational education 
function. 
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What was accomplished as a result of this work? The Sum- 
mary Report of Vocational-Technical Program Development 
by States, issued by the DVTE in December, 1965, estimates 
that enrollment in vocational and technical programs of all 
kinds totaled 5,263,200 for fiscal year 1965— an increase of 
15.3 percent over 1964. During fiscal year 1964, $330 million 
was spent for vocational education. Of this, $55 million (17 
percent) was federal money; $25 million (37 percent) was 
state money; and $152 million (46 percent) was local support. 
Of all the federal funds alienated, 30 percent went into sec- 
ondary programs, 14 percent to post-secondary programs, 
nearly 8 percent to adult education, a little more than 5 per- 
cent to ancillary services, and about 2.5 percent for persons 
with special needs. During the first year of the act more than 
40 percent of the federal funds allocated to the states was 
used for construction. 

This expansion of vocational education generally has 
meant that more standard vocational courses are being offered 
—and they are being offered in more schools. The programs 
being developed and extended in comprehensive high schools 
have tended to be in agriculture, business education, home 
economics, and distributive education, which have tradition- 
ally been offered by general high schools. Some trade and 
industrial courses, such as auto mechanics and construction 
trades, are also to be found in many high schools. Area vo- 
cational schools are largely trade and technical schools. 

The developing pattern seems to be that many school 
systems offer those, courses they can; they then provide other 
vocational programs which they cannot carry by themselves 
in cooperation with other districts. Whatever the organiza- 
tion, the intent has apparently been to offer each student a 
range of at least five vocational fields from which to choose. 

In a study now in progress and sponsored by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, data are being 
gathered from all schools with enrollments between 750 and 
2000 in the last four years of the school, and with between 
25 and 75 percent of their graduates going on to some form 
of higher education. The data from a sample of 200 of these 
indicate the following percentages having particular kinds 
of vocational courses: 
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Percent 



Business education 


100 


Home economics 


92.5 


Cooperative programs 


59 


Distributive education 


56 


Auto mechanics 


52 


Construction trades 


42.5 


Agriculture 


42 



Working luith Congress. In addition to working with State 
Departments of Education and Divisions of Vocational Edu- 
cation, staff members of the DVTE must keep in close con- 
tact with the events on Capitol Hill. During the Spring of 
1966 the division staff, the American Vocational Association, 
and other vocational leaders worked with members of Con- 
gress (1) to maintain the appropriation for vocational edu- 
cation at the authorized level; (2) to oppose a bill which 
would lessen the control of vocational educators over voca- 
tional education by permitting the governor of any state 
wishing to reorganize the state government to tvaive any par- 
ticular agency, thus making possible the abolition of state 
boards for vocational education; and (3) to have all federally 
supported vocational education programs be coordinated 
through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The primary target of the third effort was the Job Corps. 
To vocational educators the Job Corps creates a “prolifera- 
tion of training activities in several branches of government 
resulting in competition betv/een agencies at the national, 
state and local levels” and represents “direct intervention of 
government into an area of responsibility designated to the 
states.” (3) Vocational educators also feel that the public- 
schools can accomplish the functions of the Job Corps at 
much less cost. Regarding the intervention issue, Byrl R. 
Shoemaker, Director of Vocational Education in Ohio, has 
pointed out that most of the education legislation enacted 
during the 1960’s “recognizes clearly the leadership role of 
the state and local educational agencies . . . the Manpower 
Development and Training Act also recognizes this role but 
for the first time imposes Federal controls upon individual 
educational programs operated within the states . . .The 
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Economic Opportunity Act is the act which most clearly vio- 
lates the accepted principle that states and local agencies 
should be developed ... to offer educational services to youth 
and adults.” (41) 

Though there are federal programs which split off educa- 
tional functions from the traditional agencies and which 
cause a competition among federal departments for funds and 
programs, there seems to be no similar move by state govern- 
ments and agencies. All of the state directors of vocational 
education with whom the tvriter talked and corresponded 
said that no state legislators or others had proposed educa- 
tional programs outside the regular state educational frame- 
work. Rather, it seems the states are stepping up through 
state educational agencies new programs for disadvantaged 
youth, some with residential facilities. Thus, it may be that 
if any decline in the Job Corps occurs it will come about from 
increased state and local efforts and lack of grass roots sup- 
port for the federal education system — the Job Corps, that is. 




State Planning jor Vocational Education 

To secure federal support each state must prepare a state 
plan and have it approved by the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Generally, the policies and patterns of organization 
shown in the most recent plans have been continuations and 
extensions of existing procedures and structures. However, 
the states’ educational agencies and legislatures have had to 
make decisions about several new conditions. 

1. Opening up vocational education at post-high school, 
college, and adult levels has raised questions as to 
priorities. 

2. Establishing area vocational schools has raised ques- 
tions as to criteria, administrative control, and manda- 
tory or permissive participation by school districts. 

3. The restructuring of state divisions of vocational edu- 
cation, along lines of the federal division, and the ques- 
tion of whether or not to add vocational programs in 
general high schools or in area centers have raised proo- 
lems of relationships. That is, what balance of separa- 
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tion and togetherness will result in strong, compatible 
programs of general and vocational education? 

While involved in these problems, vocational education 
divisions also were working with legislatures to raise funds 
to match federal appropriations; processing requests for funds 
and programs, generally on a project basis, from school dis- 
tricts; carrying on information programs with general edu- 
cators who were sometimes skeptical, and with the public— 
particularly school boards and business and industry leaders 
who would be asked to assume more responsibilities; and 
trying to fill gaps in their staffe resulting from growth and 
from recruiting by federal and regional agencies and voca- 
tional education agencies in other states. 

Reports of developments and plans vary considerably from 
state to state. Developments have been influenced by the 
extent and nature of existing vocational education programs; 
by “practical matters” of population size and concentration, 
amount of taxable wealth, and economic outlook; by the re- 
search experimental base given to the development programs; 
and by a general point of view regarding social institutions— 
that is, whether or not people tend to want uniformity and 
centralization or variety and decentralization of administra- 
tive control, and whether they tend to favor multi-purpose 
or single-purpose institutions. 

Development of Area Vocational Schools 

Since 1963 the states have spent much effort in developing 
rules and regulations for the establishment and support of 
area vocational schools. Area schools have received such at- 
tention because they are not only a way to reach more high 
school students, but also a way to make training possible for 
out-of-school youth and adults wanting or needing a re-entry 
or upgrading training. About half the enrollees in vocational 
education classes in high schools and area vocational schools 
have been out-of-school individuals. 

To make area vocational schools possible on an interdis- 
trict basis, special district basis, or as a state system, many 
states have been busy preparing and passing enabling legisla- 
tion. The three issues generally dealt with have been: (1) 
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mandatory or permissive participation by districts, (2) type 
of administrative control, and (3) the relative emphasis to 
be given to high school and post-high school programs. Con- 
sidering the entire nation and comparing reports from the 
several states, it seemed as of May 1966 that no nationwide 
pattern existed regarding these three organizational matters. 

For example, in 1965, the Iowa legislature provided for the 
establishment of not more than 20 merged areas (two or more 
counties) which shall serve all of the areas and districts of 
the state. Each area is to develop either an area vocational 
school or an area community college. The program and serv- 
ices of the area vocational school or community college are 
to be primarily oriented to the post-high school level. The 
board of each school or college may levy taxes and has au- 
thority similar to other kinds of school districts. Area com- 
munity colleges are to be supervised by the newly established 
Division of Communfty and Junior Colleges within the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

In several states, area vocational schools emphasizing post- 
high school programs are departments of junior and four-year 
colleges and are thus part of the total program of the college. 
In Oklahoma the state plan emphasizes the development of 
vocational programs in both comprehensive high schools and 
area vocational schools serving high school students. In New 
Jersey, where the county is the administrative unit and 
where from county to county there are differences in popu- 
lation density and land use, vocational education administra- 
tive patterns also differ. In several counties vocational train- 
ing is provided through self-contained vocational schools. 
One county is setting up its “area vocational schools” in six 
or seven units adjacent to general high schools. Several coun- 
ties are establishing shared-time vocational-technical centers. 
One county is developing a full-time vocational-technical 
school primarily for post-high school and adult students. 

Kansas has appro\ed the establishment of area schools 
throughout the state. Participation by districts is voluntary. 
The schools are controlled by local boards composed of rep- 
resentatives of participating schools or by the school board 
of the host district. Concurrently, a system of junior colleges 
is developing within the state. Decisions are in process as to 
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the program and responsibilities of the vocational education 
programs of each type of school. In Kentucky the area voca- 
tional scliools are operated by the state. Schools may or may 
not send their students to these schools. In some states the 
county school department is the administrative control unit. 

The comparison made here could have included many 
other states, and no criticism of the states mentioned is in- 
tended. However, it seems that a condition of some formless- 
ness exists from state to state in plans for area vocational 
schools, regarding levels of emphasis, kinds of administrative 
control, and permissiveness of district participation. At this 
stage of vocational education, under legislation barely two 
and a half years old, a certain amount of formlessness may 
be desirable. It may be that this is the time to be exploratory 
and perhaps not the time to seek standardized patterns. How- 
ever, it is possible that some of the differences among states 
and districts are caused by the accident of strong personalities 
in key places rather than the results of considered planning. 

Planning Process. Experimental and pilot programs are 
being used in some places. For example, the governor in 
Missouri has instituted procedures to develop a state program 
for vocational education to be proposed to the legislature. 
In the fall of 1965 a consultant with a staff was appointed to 
conduct a study and develop a plan with the following ob- 
jectives: 

1. Evaluate the existing program. 

2. Identify vocational and technical education needs of 
Missouri both from the standpoint of the state’s youth 
and adults and of the state’s economic development 
efforts. 

3. Develop a plan for the expansion and redirection of 
the program as necessary to meet these needs. 

4. Produce a plan for a statewide system of training facili- 
ties to meet the vocational and technical education 
needs. 

5. Develop a plan for the administration of the program. 

6. Identify the legislative and budget needs to implement 
the recommendations. 
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On this basis a plan is to be submitted to the General ^ 
semblv in 1907. Such a plan has the promise of using the 
lesou/ces of local, state, and federal governments to the great- 
est benefit of the students of the state. 

Wisconsin is developing 

students who stay in comprehensive high schools. This is an 
"l step, fo/the state has had a s^-te v^attonal edm 
cation system for years. The start ts being made m 34 pilot 
schools according to the following schedule: 

19 r. 5 - 66 -Emphasis on planning, some 

1966- 67-Further implementation, continued planning 

1967 - 68 — Continued implementation, planning, compre 

hensive evaluation of programs. 

The experimental program has as its purpose the 
ation of methods of realistically identifying those needs, and 
r;in which needed programs can best be 
an efficient, realistic and practtcable way _ (37) Examples 

of prudent action from other states could have been cited. 
The two given seemed representative. 

School Consolidation and Intermediate Service Units 

Expansion of vocational education programs, as well as die 
deX^ent of a greater range of school services and im- 

die “poLputnik” and “equal socio-economic oppo«umty 
eras, have placed state and local school agencies “m 

sidemble stress. Many of the new 
expensive; vocational education «1"P"'™‘ ^e 
costlv Many require highly trained persons (e.g., 

Tnd psycholog Jl petsonnel) beyond *e of »me 

schools Some functions require ooordmation of ^ 
her of units for their effective operation (e.g., counseling and 
Xn- -vices, as well as curriculum develop"ie„t ar,^ 
"eneral educational planning). Sonie praams whmh are 
hi"hlv specialized require large student bodies so that an 
adtuate number of pemons can “sift out” to each specml 
pro^am; advanced programs in art, language, science, a 
vocational education are in this category. 
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To iiieeL these demands and opportunities, state govern- 
ments and school agencies have responded in two general 
ways. They have encouraged or forced school districts to 
consolidate or they have strengthened intermediate units on 
a county or multi-county basis or they have made both ap- 
proaches. Consolidation of school districts has been going on 
for many years in many states, usually in a * natural way. 
In North Carolina consolidation into high schools with a 
minimum of 700 students is being encouraged. Permissive 
consolidation legislation passed in Illinois in 1947 has cut 
in half the number of school districts. In 1966, a governor s 
Task Force on Education recommended that not more than 
forty regional districts be created. These would have author- 
ity and responsibility authorized by law to be assigned by 
constituent local school boards. The office of county super- 
intendent of schools would be concurrently phased out. 
These recommendations will be considered at the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Other states are considering some form of intermediate 
unit. The legislature of Nebraska in 1965 divided the state 
into 19 service unit areas for coordinated services in library, 
special education, vocational education, music, physical edu- 
cation, instructional materials, remedial instruction, and 
guidance. In the same year, the California legislature in- 
creased the research responsibilities of county education of- 
fices. In several states area vocational schools primarily serv- 
ing high school students are another form of intermediate 
service unit. 

The move toward larger high schools means that generally 
these schools can provide more programs and services for 
themselves; that is, each school can be more comprehensive. 
Smaller schools tvill probably more often need to call on in- 
termediate units— area vocational schools, for example— or 
larger schools for their program and service needs. 

When schools consider increasing their programs and serv- 
ices they also must consider what they will provide for them- 
selves and what they will obtain elsewhere. For instance, 
the question arises: What is the minimum-size high school 
needed to offer an adequate vocational education progr^,»rr 
Two hundred students in the vocational education program 
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is a rule-of-thumb number commonly estimated as a rock- 
bottom minimum by vocational educators, thoagh many fac- 
tors alter this number in practice. This number, 200, as- 
sumes a minimum of five programs, 20 students per class, 
and half-day classes. With this base, many variations are 
possible. If the 200 students are half of those in grades 11 
and 12, the school should have a minimum of 800 students 
in grades 9 through 12. If the school had only 40 percent of 
its juniors and seniors in vocational education, it would need 
an enrollment of iOOO; if 60 percent, the enrollment could 
be 667. If the number of programs were increased to eight 
and the percentage were 50, the school would need an enroll- 
ment of 1280 students. 

The suggested pattern for vocational education in Oregon 
recommends the following minima; 15 students per class, 60 
percent of those in grade 12 in a vocational education pro- 
gram, at least eight occupational clusters, and class periods for 
at least two hours a day (one-third of the daily schedule) in 
grades 1 1 and 12. This formula requires a minimum twelfth 
grade enrollment of 200, and 800 in grades 9-12. (18) About 
75 percent of the high schools in Oregon are large enough 
to support programs according to these guidelines. 

The staff of the Florida Study of Vocational-Technical Ed- 
ucation recommended in 1964 that an area served by an exist- 
ing institution designated as an area vocational education 
school should have a population to insure 150 full-time equiv- 
alent (.^00 half-time) day-time students. The area for a 
separate area vocational school should provide a minimum of 
300 full-time equivalent (600 half-time) day-time students. 

Guidelines used in Oklahoma consider the relationship of 
programs and students between area vocational .schools and 
“home” schools. 

In order to provide a sulficiemly broad ollering of instructional 
areas, it is the opinion of the State Division for Vocational 
Education th.at a mininium of 20 instructional courses should 
be offered at each area school. Twenty full time instructional 
areas would care for a maximum of 800 students attending the 
school on a half-time basis. This does not consider the fact 
that adults or out-of-school students would also be attending 
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these schools. Since studies show that 10 to 20 percent of the 
students enrolled in grades 10, 11, and 12 would enroll in these 
schools, then it would require that the ‘‘area school district” 
contain 4,000 to 8,000 students in senior high school enroll- 
ment. Certain sparsely populated areas of the State perhaps 
could not offer 20 full-time programs because of the distance 
factor. Other areas of the State would need to offer a great 
deal more than 20 instructional areas in order to care for the 
needs of their students. (44:2) 

The Oklahoma Division for Vocational Education recom- 
mended that the following factors also be considered: (1) 
most of the vocational programs now offered in individual 
school districts should and would continue to operate; and 
(2) only programs that are specialized in nature, too expen- 
sive to operate in individual school districts, or not available 
in the individual school districts, would operate in the area 
schools. 



Special or Comprehensive High Schools 

To emphasize vocational education as an integral part of a 
comprehensive high school or to place it in a separate school 
or facility? Schools and communities cannot treat this issue 
as only a game of numbers. Other important factors must be 
considered: (1) employment opportunities in the area, (2) 
present and possible county and multi-county organizational 
patterns, (.8) present and needed legal provisions, (4) present 
and needed financial structure, (5) interest in vocational edu- 
cation on the part of local school administrators and the 
public, (6) size of the area (commuting distances for stu- 
dents), and (7) present and needed facilities. The most 
important question of all is: What kind of total education 
is desirable for youth in this society, and what type of school 
will contribute best to it? 

The issue of special or comprehensive schools— which im- 
plies also, to some degree, the issue of single-purpose or multi- 
purpose education— has two aspects. The first aspect is ac- 
ceptance: To what kind of organizational .structure will par- 
ents, students, legislators, and others most likely be attracted 
in the long run? The second is effectiveness: What kind of 
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schooling will tend to cause youth to have as adults the coin- 
petences needed by our society? And what practices will 
accommodate most effectively the needs of the several kinds 
of deviancy from the norm? 

It is important for this issue to be considered now, in the 
early stages of the growth and development of vocational edu- 
cation, before commitments and patterns are made and crys- 
tallized. In the past, vocational education programs have 
served a small proportion of secondary school students. 
Budgets, spai e requirements, and staff allocations for voca- 
tional education were relatively small. Under these condi- 
tions vocational education could be slighted without a major 
disturbance to the school system. If as many students become 
involved in vocational education programs as studies indicate 
could profit from this kind of preparation, the dynamics of 
secondary education will be different. If, for example, 50 
percent of the students of a high school were in vocational 
education, the budget, space, and faculty requirements for 
vocational education would be somewhat more than half of 
the totals needed by the school. Schools with a large com- 
ponent of vocational education will be institutions consider- 
ably different from the conventional secondary school. 

What Patterns Will Be Accepted? 

James B. Conant, in his book The American High School 
Today, has described the differences between European and 
American education. European colleges and universities, he 
wrote, are “concerned with the education of future members 
of the learned professions,” while the general education of 
these peKons “is provided by special secondary schools, ad- 
mission to which is determined by a highly selective proce- 
dure at age ten or eleven.” He has also described the events 
and prevailing thought in the United States which led to an 
expectation that many young people would go on to college 
and that the “public high school is expected to provide edu- 
cation for all youth. . . . The American public high school 
has become an institution which has no counterpart in any 

other country.” (10) . . 

Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, in Communication: 

the Social Matrix of Psychiatry, make a similar comparison 
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of European and American social institutions. The policies 
of an American political party, for instance, are limited from 
within by the divergent views of its own members, while a 
European party, having a relative uniformity of opinion 
within the group, is controlled by the existence of other op- 
posing parties with contrasting ideologies. The system of 
checks and balances within an organization containing units 
with somewhat differing purposes, they say, is also charac- 
teristic of the American form of government, welfare organi- 
zations, universities, the American family, and the personality 
of the American individual. 

The system of checks is based upon the interrelation of smaller 
units which tlirough mutual cooperation form a larger unit. 
Each entity acts as a s|)eed-up or brake mechanism for the 
whole system, thus regulating the rate or direction of change 
of the over-all system. (39) 

The significance of the Ruesch and Bateson material to 
this discussion is that American institutions generally are 
composed of heterogeneous elements which are allowed to 
maintain their heterogeneity. As Americans we seem to like 
umbrella organizations which accommodate a variety of 
needs. 

The development of American institutions of higher edu- 
cation seems also to reflec ‘ the preference in our society for 
multipurpose schools. Specialized technical institutes, busi- 
ness colleges, and nursing schools have not grown nearly as 
rapidly as the same departments in multipurpose junior and 
community colleges. Teachers colleges and state agricultural 
and technical colleges have become large multipurpose col- 
leges or universities. Comprehensive higher education insti- 
tutions seem attractive to American people. 

It is intriguing to ask ourselves whether the general Amer- 
ican inclination toward multipurpose institutions will also 
lead to a choice of comprehensive high schools in the face of 
pressure for specialized institutions. 

What Patterns Will Be Effective.^ 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 emphasizes the area 
vocational school as a means of making vocational education 
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available to more people. In encouraging vocational educa- 
tion in special schools for those who are available for full- 
time study, those who implement the provisions of the Act 
tend to separate vocational education from the rest of educa- 
tion. Burkett indicates the rationale for the self-contained 
vocational school: 

Experience iiulicates that the self-contained vocational and 
technical high school is the most effective type of organization 
from the standpoint of final results in the form of administra- 
tioii, well trained graduates, good industrial relationships, and 
tangible contribution to our national economy. (4) 

Burkett’s comment emphasizes the occupational role played 
by adults. It does not mention other roles that individuals 
assume as members of families, as citizens, as consumers and 
producers of culture, and as participants in recreational ac- 
tivities. Whether the specialized school also contributes better 
to these other roles is another question. 

Venn states a similar reservation about separate vocational 

schools: 

In a single-purpose institution geared to matching people to 
existing jobs, the temptation is to emphasize skill training at 
the expense of the underpinnings of longer-term occupational 
and civic competence, related knowledge, and general educa- 
tion. (45) 

In speaking about the relations between vocational educa- 
tion and general education, vocational education instructors 
felt that students in their classes would do better if work in 
mathematics, English, and the sciences were more closely re- 
lated to the vocational courses. Such modification might 
enhance the vocational education, but would it lessen the 
effectiveness of students in other life responsibilities? Instruc- 
tion in any of those subjects has a “utility” which encompasses 
more than vocational education. It is possible, though, that 
for some students saturation in vocational education and vo- 
cationally oriented general education may be the best edu- 

cation. . , . i u 

The position favoring separate vocational schools can be 

criticized c a other grounds. Norman C. Harris feels that 
such separation is based on two assumptions which are con- 
trary to the democratic process. The assumptions are: 
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1. Some young people are destined to do the nation’s work 
and others are destined to become leaders in profes- 
sional and intellectual pursuits; and 

2. It is not only possible but desirable to identify these 
two groups clearly and separate them at about age 14 
or 15. (20) 

These assumptions, Harris feels, are psychologically unsound 
because people cannot be categorized that neatly. He feels, 
too, that promotion of separatist education encourages a dual- 
istic society composed of the elite and the workers. Harris’ 
comments seem particularly apropos at this time in our na- 
tion’s history when tremendous effort is going into programs 
to eliminate those inequalities and those distinctions which 
keep members of the American society apart. 

Commitment to vocational education at an early age may 
be appropriate for some students and not for others. Struc- 
tural arrangements regarding vocational education should be 
such as to make it easy for a student to enter, transfer, leave, 
and re-enter vocational education with minimum penalty. 
Transfer from a general high school to a vocational school or 
vice versa would seem generally to be psychologically harder 
and administratively more complicated than a change of pro- 
gram from department to department within a comprehensive 
school. 



A Position With Reservations 

For the several reasons just described, it seems more feas- 
ible and more acceptable for high school students to take 
their vocational courses as part of a comprehensive high 
school program. Three qualifications to this position need 
to be made. 

Principle of Pluralism. Any general position should admit 
to the “principle of pluralism,’’ to allow for differences in 
local situations and in the needs of deviant individuals. The 
best for some is not the best for all. For example, some youth 
may be so talented that they really need early vocational spe- 
cialization. Some may wish to prepare for occupations for 
which few can qualify or for which there is a small demand. 
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Others may find the regular school environment so distaste- 
ful that specialized educational settings with a shop atmos- 
phere or store-front look may be the right place for them. 
Still others may need to take vocational education as a part 
of a program of psychological and physical rehabilitation. 

Range of Choice. One of the goals of the vocational educa- 
tion movement is to give each vocationally oriented student 
a range of programs from which to choose. Schools which can 
maintain only a few programs seriously limit the choice of 
students and do injustice to the principle of vocational com- 
mitment. To be comprehensive, a school also needs a com- 
prehensive vocational education program. Some educators 
feel that high school students should have a minimum of ten 
programs from which to choose. Using a shared-time voca- 
tional-technical center is one arrangement by which general 
or comprehensive high schools can make themselves more 
comprehensive. Perhaps the term comprehensive school sys- 
tem would be more accurate than comprehensive school. 



Resources and People. While structures and organizations 
are important, quality education of whatever mixture of vo- 
cational and general education depends also on the nature of 
the program offerings, the competence and professional spirit 
of the teachers, the instructional materials and facilities 
available and used, and the vision and energy of leadership. 
The conventional wisdom suggests that each of these factors 
is important; weakness in any one diminishes the value of 
the others. Harris suggests that; 

If we respond to the new mood of acceptance for vocational 
education with bold and imaginative planning and with realis- 
tic programs free from the stultifying control of vested interests 
real progress lies ahead. If, on the other hand, we use the 
expected five-fold expansion in vocational funds to finance a 
five-fold multiplication of past and present programs, the 
present boon will degenerate into the most disgraceful boon- 
doggle of the decade. (20:361) 



I 






To move ahead on the basis suggested by Harris, it would 
be desirable for school administrators, vocational educators, 
community members and others to reassess their programs to 
see whether students’ vocational education needs are being 



met as well as their academic needs. Attention needs to be 
given to the attitudes of teachers, students, parents, and others 
toward vocational education. In the past, as now, high school 
programs have been largely determined by the leadership of 
superintendents and principals. Due credit or blame must 
also be given to those parsimonious and provincial school 
boards which, while keeping down costs, louvered the produc- 
tive potential of a significant proportion of students. 

The distrust some vocational educators feel of some admin- 
istrators has been deserved. The time for change seems at 
hand, for the prevailing mood in many states and communi- 
ties favors well financed, coordinated, total programs of edu- 
cation. In the spirit of improved total education, vocational 
educators may need to devise broader-based, more flexible 
programs, not only for the central-core vocational students 
but also for those students with a greater range of abilities, 
interests and behaviors than have characterized vocational 
students in the past. All educators will need to see how they 
can provide for more individual differences, integrated pro- 
grams, and greater prevocational experiences and guidance. 
Methods need to be devised so that learning in occupation 
programs can be evaluated and credited for other programs. 
To accomplish these ends will take much communication 
and a frank facing and resolving of problems by school people 
in the several units that go to make a school system a system. 

Continuing Qiiestions About Vocational Education 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 stipulates that an 
evaluation report of federally supported vocational education 
programs will be presented to the President and Congress 
no later than January 1, 1968. Because of this requirement, 
the Division of Adult and Vocational Research of the U.S. 
Office of Education has placed “Program Evaluation” at the 
top of the list of seven priority research areas for 1966-67. As 
of March 1966 there were nine research projects in this area. 
These projects were concerned with the following six topics: 

1. Measuring the relative effectiveness of on-the-job training, 
high school level vocational training, and general Iiigh 
school education. 
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2. Assessing the costs and benefits of vocational education in 
military service, private vocational institutions, and indus- 
try-sponsored training progiains. 

3. The influence of matching funds on local curriculum plan- 
ning in selected occupations. 

4. Comprehensive data processing and information systems 
analysis. 

5. Factors influencing private decisions to invest in education 
and training; i.e., the conditions under which businesses 
assume the burden of supplying training. 

6. Describing present and projected vocational education 
teachers by background, qualifications, and sources of 
supply. 

In addition, there are some basic questions to which the 
Division of Adult and Vocational Research would like an- 
swers. Research proposals are sought for the following: 

I. Goals or objectives of vocational and technical education 
programs: What are they? What are the similarities, dif- 
ferences, or conflicts among the interests of federal policy- 
makers, state legislatures, state education departments, 
school administrators, researchers, employers, teachers, 
parents, and students? Which are realistic.'' Unrealistic? 
Which merit priority attention? Which best fit long-run 
national manpower needs and policies? 

II. What are the economic and non economic costs and bene- 
fits of alternative vocational and technical education pro- 
grams? Who pays? Who benefits? How long will it take 
for the benefits to exceed the costs? Will the payoff for 
individuals, local areas, states, and the country as a whole 
include higher income? Less unemployment? Greater job 
satisfaction and adaptability? 

III. What is the relative efficiency of the different methods of 
occupational skill development? Public and private voca- 
tional education, military service, and on-the-job training.-' 
What is the best mix of such programs, especially in new 
and growing technical occupational fields? (6: 16-17) 

Answers to these and related questions plus the results of 
pilot projects, as well as information developed in planning 
studies, should help educators plan programs which make an 
increasing contribution to the economy of the nation and to 
the needs of those who prepare for their life’s work through 
vocational education. 
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The Committee’s Conclusions 

A Statement by the National Committee 
on Secondary Education 



1. The public educational system has a basic obligation to 
aid the preparation of all young people for effectiveness in 
the world of work. The obligation is accentuated today be- 
cause the transition from school to job is more difficult than 
it was, and vocational success is more dependent upon school- 
ing. The nature of work is changing, and a growing propor- 
tion of jobs require a new order of competence. Since, for 
the foreseeable future, a high proportion of youth will enter 
the labor market at or before high school graduation, the 
secondary schools have a major responsibility. 

This commitment to vocational preparation for all does 
not mean that attention to other basic educational purposes 
should be lessened. The schools must also help young people 
prepare for their adult roles as members of families, as citi- 
zens, and as participants in cultural and recreational activi- 
ties. Preparation for all of these roles is interrelated. Sound 
general education is essential to vocational preparation; and 
vocational education, in turn, has much to contribute to other 
aspects of life. 

2. Many traditional definitions and requirements of voca- 
tional education need to be modified to allow for expansion 
and variation. Tt is time to recognize that the vocational pro- 
grams typically offered at the secondary level have served only 
a small fraction of the students and prepared for only a few 
types of work. The band of work types involved (e.g., agri- 
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culture, trade and industry, business and office occupations, 
distributive occupations, and vocational home economics) 
has been rather narrow, appropriate to the aspirations and 
abilities of a limited group of students. 

a. The numbers reached must be greatly increased. Be- 
fore 1963, only some 15 percent of secondary school 
students were involved in specifically vocational pro- 
grams. It looks as though, under present conditions, 
the appropriate “target group” may be of the order of 
40 to 50 percent. 

b. The levels reached must be extended. At a level above 
traditional vocational education lie the rather new and 
rapidly burgeoning technical fields, which commonly 
require one or two years of post-secondary education. 
The high schools cannot take over the training for such 
fields, but they could offer the foundations of technical 
programs to be finished in post-secondary institutions. 
At a level below the traditional vocational programs 
there is great need for what we may call c '^iipational 
education. This involves training for the simpler oc- 
cupations— perhaps predominantly service occupations 
—presumably to be staffed by students of lesser ability 
and aspiration. The number of jobs available in this 
cluster appears destined to grow rapidly, and in a period 
of growing automation they seem to offer the best hope 
for young persons of limited ability. 

c. The areas of work covered by vocational offerings must 
be expanded, and changed when necessary to reflect 
changing job opportunities and requirements. 

3. The development of vocational competence involves 
much more than what is generally called occupational, voca- 
tional, or technical education. A “complete program of voca- 
tional education” begins when the individual enters school 
and includes: (1) understanding of the world of work— its 
processes, agencies, and materials; (2) understanding of vo- 
cational opportunities; (3) exploratory vocational and work 
experiences; (4) pre-technical or introductory vocational edu- 
cation in a field; (5) training for a specific vocation; and (6) 
introductory employment experience. This approach is espe- 
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daily necessary with those many students who consider the 
academic curriculum so irrelevant that only “practical,” job- 
oriented courses “make sense” to them. 

4. Vocdtional educution niiisl avoid too-€xclusiv6 emphasis 
on the building of a specific set of skills. More positively, it 
must — and can— teach what it has to teach in such ways as^ to 
develop analytic problem solving, communicative abilities, 
the interpersonal attitudes and skills essential in a group situ- 
ation, as well as the ability to adapt to change. 

It is not possible to predict the economic future with cer- 
tainty. But it is clear that the conditions of employment in 
an advanced technology place an increasing premium on gen- 
eral intellectual development, on the ability to think and 
solve problems, on the ability to tead and listen and com- 
municate, and on the ability to cooperate effectively in a 
team effort. Furthermore, the prospect of change implies 
the danger of obsolescence of any set of skills, and demands 
that young people be so educated that they ca.T move flexibly 
as changes occur. 

5. Great care should be exercised to protect and strengthen 
each student's general and liberal education. One means of 
doing so is the policy of many school districts to move spe- 
cialized vocational education out of the tenth grade and to 
complete the program on a half-day basis in grades 1 1 and 
12, utilizing grade 13 and grade 14 (half-time or full-time) 
when appropriate to complete training requirements. Such 
programs enable students to complete college entrance re- 
quirements as well as the vocational curriculum. The in- 
corporation of work-study into programs running from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth grades also strengthens contin- 
uing education in both general and vocational education. 

The dichotomy between general-liberal and vocational 
education probably need not be as great as it has been. Each 
could be designed to reinforce the other. The Committee is 
attracted to the position enunciated by the Summer Study 
Group at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology: that 
the general education of all students should have much more 
orientation toward the world of work and more direct in- 
volvement with materials and processes as the basis of prob- 
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lem-solving; and that vocational programs should be delib- 
erately designed to lead back ir2o basic academic work. The 
pretechnology programs already worked out on this basis in 
the San Francisco Bay Area show great promise. (16), (17) 

6. Special efforts are necessary on behalf of a sizable mar- 
ginal group of students. There are considerable numbers of 
young people who have done poorly so far in school and 
whose apparent prospects outside school may be poor, too. 
The causes of their problem are complex and varied. Some 
have simply never generated much interest in what the school 
has to offer, perhaps seeing it (not altogether incorrectly) 
as irrelevant to their style of life. They represent the type 
who, in previous generations, quit school early, got a job, 
and did reasonably well— only now that exit is being nar- 
rowed. 

Quite a few of these pupils are alienated to the point of 
sullen or aggressive hostility; characteristically they have 
withdrawn from the social and extra-curricular life of the 
school. Both their school work and their employment pros- 
pects are hurt more by their attitudes and personality than 
by ability lacks. In many cases these factors are compounded 
by slum backgrounds and the special problems facing minor- 
ity groups. 

Common sense dictates that we recognize the futility and 
waste— and actual damage— in this situation and do what we 
can about it. Vocational education is not the panacea; even 
it, as typically organized, is still “too much like school” for 
some students. Nevertheless, the opportunity to get into 
something concrete and “practical”— and perhaps to begin 
earning money — is a saving thing for many, and may even 
make the rest of school more palatable. 

It is important to note that the problems of this group 
tend to emerge early; for many, it will be too late if adjust- 
ments are not made by age 14 or 15, which means that the 
junior high school is involved. At the very least, the junior 
high school needs to be able to offer broad participation in 
exploratory prevocational experiences as well as such “prac- 
tical” courses as industrial arts and home economics. Per- 
haps even more striking measures will be required. Though 
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this may go against the traditional education grain, the area 
se^'ms to be one for bold and flexible adaptation. 

7. Schools must build a greater range of resources and capa- 
bilities into their programs to provide instruction and serv- 
ices needed by the range of students noiv in school. High 
school dropout figures, the difficulties many students have in 
finding a job, and the experiences related by enrollees in job 
Corps Centers all indicate that many young people do not find 
school attractive. Often they have not been able to cope with 
personal and social problems of which the school was un- 
aware— or about which it lacked the ability to do much, even 
if it rvere aware. 

a. Schools need resources and practices which facilitate 
close student-teacher relations and a relrtively high de- 
gree of individualization of instruction. Teachers need 
time to achieve an awareness of student problems, to 
build rapport, to react on a person-to-person basis, to 
counsel, and to make available non-classroom resou“ces. 
All of these significantly enhance the teaching-learning 
process; they become more feasible rvhen class size is 
small, when blocks of time are long, and when para- 
professional help is available. 

b. Many schools are increasing the use of individualized 
course programing to achieve greater flexibility in 
meeting individual needs. 

c. Services related to vocational education— cou'.ieling, 
guidance, and placement— may be as important as the 
vocational education itself. Employability and voca- 
tional success are highly dependent upon factors such 
as health, grooming, the ability to work with others, 
and wholesome attitudes toward authority. Some stu- 
dents will need extended individual and group coun- 
seling on these matters— perhaps even group therapy. 

d. Facilities and equipment related to vocational educa- 
tion and its supporting services should be as attractive 
and complete as those for other programs and services. 

8. For the achievement of these multiple objectives the com- 
prehensive high school generally provides a good setting. As 
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schools consider changes in their programs— particularly the 
expansion of vocational education— plans should be judged 
not simply by whether they will promote effective vocational 
education but also by whether they will facilitate the inter- 
relating of vocational studies with general-liberal studies. 

Although there have been many variations, and experimen- 
tation is to be encouraged, it can probably be said that the 
standard model of the American secondary school is the com- 
prehensive high school, combining diverse types of students 
and of curricula in one institution. As we move toward ex- 
tended and diversified programs of vocational education, this 
model becomes increasingly difficult to maintain, especially 
in the smaller schools. The provision of specialized facilities 
and equipment may grow prohibitively expensive, especially 
since there may be few students in each line. 

The natural result has been increasing consideration of the 
special vocational school, though, at the same time, several 
major cities are moving away from specialized schools and 
toward tlie comprehensive model. The Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 encouraged the development of area vocational 
schools, already in existence in some states and developing 
in some others. The Job Coips, in its urban centers, has been 
setting up what amounts to a system of residentird vocational 
schools for out-of-school youth. Within the schools there is 
a great variety of arrangements in which students attend their 
“home” school for, say, half the day and go to another school 
for specialized training. 

The difficulties of providing a full range of offerings in 
every school, particularly in rural areas, are real and obvious. 
Nevertheless, the possible consequences of some organiza- 
tional trends are so important that it is time for sober thought. 
Placing a student’s vocational studies in one institution and 
his general-liberal studies in another could lead to an arti- 
ficial division between the two- -at least make planned coor- 
dination more difficult. More fundamentally, designating 
some schools as “academic” and others as “vocational” could 
ultimately lead to divisions among the students themselves. 
Since it is predictable that the divisions would largely coin- 
cide with social-class lines, the result might be undesirable 
social stratification. 
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The picture is by no means dear as yet. Experimentation 
with varied forms should be encouraged. The main point is 
that a policy of drift and expediency, dominated solely by 
“efficiency” in vocational training, may lead to grave diffi- 
culties— and be hard to reverse. If the teaching profession 
and the public work thoughtfully to capture the twin bene- 
fits of effectiveness in vocational prepanition (md an inte- 
grated education system, the need for divisiveness may 
turn out to be much less than it may appear. 

9. Planning for vocational education should be comprehen- 
sive. Vocational education at the secondary school level needs 
to be seen as a part of total vocational preparation, most of 
which is to be carried on at the post-high school and adult 
levels. 

10. There is great need for research on every facet of the 
preparation of youth for vocational effectiveness. The need 
applies pervasively to the whole matter of vocational cur- 
ricula, materials and methods, as well as to laigcr questions 
of school organization. 

Even beyond this there is need to open up the whole ques- 
tion of what really constitutes good preparation for vocational 
life in our times. We are in a period of unprecedented whirl 
and ferment in our entire economic life. The bases of high 
productivity are different today from what they were yester- 
day— and they will be different again tomorrow. The whole 
relation of man to his work is changing. In such a situation 
a mere expansion of old routines is not good enough. It is a 
time for statesmanship. 



